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R. BUTLER writes this week of ‘‘Keeping Out of the Grass,” 
D and Professor Duggar on ‘‘Cultivation of the Cotton Crop,’’ and 

the advice they give is well worth heeding. 

This season, just as last season and the one before that and all 
the others, men will let the grass 


What Cheap, Easy and Profitable Cultivation Means. 


ings as possible. The longer the wait, the harder it will be. 
The time to kill the grass is while it is coming up. {[t is much 
harder to handle when it gets a start. Besides, quoting Mr. Hud 
son again, ‘‘It is usually the grass that comes up with the crop that 
gives most trouble and expense 





get a start in their crops and 
then goin with the turning plow 
to get rid of it. 


There are several reasons 
why these practices continue. 

Small, irregular-shaped fields, 
broken by ditches and banks 
and brush patches, make the use 
of improved tools much harder 
and much less satisfactory. 

Poor preparation of the land 
makes good cultivation hard, if 
not impossible. It is useless to 
talk about the benefits of the 
smoothing harrow and the 
weeder in the cultivation of his 
crops to a man who has planted 
in clods or who has his fields 
covered with dry stalks, dead 
weeds, sprouts and so on. He 
simply cannot use these tools 
successfully. It is back to the 
double-shovel or the turn-plow : 
for him. Well does Mr. C. R. Hudson say of weeders and harrows: 

‘These implements are not intended to break land with. 

If rocks, chunks or other weights have to be used on them to 

make them do the work properly, this shows that the farmer 

did not properly break his land, or that he has waited too long 

after a rain to use the implements.”’ 

It may be, after all, that it is because these are tools for good 
farmers that so many farmers do not use them. 

Then, the lack of horsepower prevents the use of better tools 
for cultivation. The neglected weeder is, to be sure. a tool for the 
one-horse farmer ; but the smoothing harrow to do efficient work re- 
quires two and so, of courss:, does the riding cultivator. The man with 
only one horse, or the man with the one-horse habit who feels that he can- 
not handle two horses toa cultivator, will stick to the old slow methods. 

The greatest reason of all for the failure to do better work in cul- 
tivation is to be found in a lack of understanding as to what cultiva- 
tion is really for and when it should be given. Lots of farmers cannot 
see that to run over a field with a smoothing harrow before the crop 
comes up is cultivation just as truly as it is to run a plow through it 
after the grass has made the middles green. Yet one man with a 
harrow can kill more grass and weeds than can half a dozen men 
with turning plows. He can also conserve moisture and loosen the 
soil—and beyond these what reasons are there for cultivating ? 

The weeder scratching the soil about the inch-high plant is doing 
much better work, as well as muchcheaper work, than is the long 
shovel which comes out at the end of the row a month later with 
a handful of broken roots clinging about it. The time to save mois- 
ture is while we have it—right now. It may not be so plentiful next 
Summer. The time to loosen the soil is assoonafter previous work- 











EASY AND RAPID WORK. 








to getout.’’ This means that the 
time to kill grass and weeds is 
just after the crop has come up 
—or before. In short, if the 
reader wishes to cultivate his 
crops cheaply and well, let him 
remember these few points: 


as soon after planting as pos- 
sible, and should be done, not 
to kill weeds and grass or to 
loosen up the land, but to pre- 
vent weeds and grass and to 
keep the ground covered with 
a layer of loose earth. 

2. Acultivator that will go 
over five or six acresa day, in- 
stead of one or two, increases 
the farmer’s power just that 
much, saves iim that much labor 
and makes him the: much more 
independent of the s¢.son. 

3. The cultivation of crops 
is not a job for men, women and children, but for horses and imple- 
ments. The man must be there to direct the work—to guide the twelve- 
foot harrow—but he need not be there to do the work—to hit each 
weed with a hoe or to walk four times alongside each row he tends. 

4. Cultivation should nearly always be such as to conserve mois- 
ture. This means shallow stirrings of the soil and a jot of them. To 
leave the land in ridges is to rob the soil of moisture ; to cut and break 
the roots of the plants is to prevent them from using what is in the soil. 


--Courtesy S. L. Allen Co. 
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1. Cultivation should begin . 
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Red Cross 
Dynamite 


The upper view shows how 
groups of big stumps are blasted out 
clean at one time, with all dirt off 
the roots and stumps shattered into 
kindling wood. At the same time 
the subsoil is thoroughly broken up, 
creating a fine home for the new 
crop. Lower view shows a celery 
crop worth $800 per acre ten months 
after stumps were blasted out. 


Booklet Free 


To learn how progressive farmers 
are using dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, planting and 
cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
barren soil, ditching, draining, exca- 
vating, and road-making, write now 
for Free Booklet—‘‘Farming with 
Dynamite, No. 177”’ 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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1 2\ BEF FENCE 
\ Oy” Made from thorough. |: 

FING yy Galvanized Open t: 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of §% 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 12 Cents aRodUp 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
ARBED WIRE $1.40 


fa Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 








.. Chicken tight. 
3 to 35c per rod. 
Sample free. We pay freight 


Dept. s9 Cleveland, O. 








FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 


+ World Over. 





We build 
general use 
for break- ) 

eG 

loggzing G 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 


carts for { —— 
ing colts, ‘ yan 
and for rural mai) carriers for one horse 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - 


AURORA, ILL. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
144,280 











Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. , 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 




















WHAT FEED CROPS DO YOU RAISE? 


Our next Special, May 18, will be a ‘‘Feed Crop Special,’ 
and for it we want a big batch of experience letters—not ser- 
mons or essays, but plain accounts of what readers have done. 
Make them short, and get them to us by May 5. We cannot 
agree to pay for any received after that date. For the best let- 
| ter, $5; $2.50 each for the three next best; regular space rates 
for all others published. 


| ABOUT OUR BETTER LIVESTOCK SPECIAL 


“FEARLESS AND OUTSPOKEN”. 














I note two articles in current number of Progressive Far- 
| mer, one on the first page, ‘Why We Must Have More and 
Better Livestock,’’ and another by Tait Butler, entitled ‘‘Better 
_Stockmen Our Greatest Need.’’ These articles, both of them, 
are very pertinent, and emphasize a delinquency that all good 
Southern farmers should use every effort to overcome. I ap- 
preciate the encouragement your excellent paper is constantly 
lending in these matters, and the fearless, outspoken attitude 
you take in advising Southern farmers relative to all factors 
which contribute to their success and prosperity. 
F. H. LaBAUME, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 


“THE BEST FARM PA 
PER I EVER READ.”’ 











| “GETTING BETTER 
ALL THE TIME.’’ 





| Just a word of congratula- 
| tion on your special livestock 
number—and especially on the 
| editorial on ‘“‘Good Animals at 
Low Prices.’’ The Progressive 
Farmer is getting better all the 
'time and is certainly doing 
_good work. 
B. S. HORNE, 


| 
| Keswick, Va. 
| 


lam not writing this to ask 
questions or advice, but simply | 
to say that I think the last) 
week’s issue of The Progres- | 
sive Farmer was the best copy | 
of any farm paper I ever read. | 
It alone was worth the price of | 
subscription. | 


J. DuB. YOW, | 
Avalon, Ga. 


“HOW I SCREENED MY HOUSE AND WHAT 
IT COST.’’ 





| That is what we want you to tell us now. And we want 
| you to tell it NOW—before May 20. For the best short letter 
$3, for the next best $2, for five next best $l each. Send yours | 
today. If your house isn’t screened, do the job at once and then | 


write us. 
W T Cultivation—a Batch of Letters from 
| Next eek Farmers and Some Editorial Comment ; 
|A Vacation Story, by a Farm Woman; ‘The Best Breed of | 
| ae a Symposium ; Markets and Marketing, by A. L. French, 
C. S. Barrett, and the Editors ; A Test for Our Boys and Girls, | 








| by Miss Susie V. Powell ; Silos and Silage. 
| 
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TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


| IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


“Wing” Tire 


931,000 Carriage Owners 
Recommend These Tires 


Goodyear Carriage Tires have been ]3 
years before the American public. Some 
931,000 people have used them. Today, they 
are by far the most popular of all. Last 
year’s sales showed an increase of 24%, 
And the present year promises an even 
greater gain. Three-fourths of all carriage 
builders now use Goodyears. And more 
dealers sell these tires than any other. 

here must be acause for this overwhelm- 
ing popularity. And what else cou/d have 
— it except the actual superiority of the 
tire 


Our “WING” Tire 


See how the patented "*Wing”’ presses against 
the channel, thus preventing mud, grit or water 
from getting in and quickly destroying the tire 
base. This zzve remains sound. It won’t creep 
or getloose. Gives utmost wear. Will protect 
your carriage and greatly lengthen its life. Being 


| of tough, springy rubber, it is exceptionally easy- 


riding. ‘ A 
Our “Eccentric” Cushion Tire 


| is especially designed for lighter vehicles— 


runabouts, etc. Note the wire hole is delow the 
center. This increases the wearing depth of the 
tire one-half. Saves = ' 

youthat much mon- 
ey. This tire stays 
firminchannel. The 
high-grade, resilient 
rubber used in the 
“Eccentric”? Cavity 
Cushion Tire makes 
it remarkably easy- ‘ 
riding. lways MON 

gives satisfaction. “Eccentric” Tire 


Postal Brings Latest Circular 


Send us your name today and you will receive, 
by next mail, our latest Tire Circular and na 
of our agent in your locality, You'll find t 
tires are “priced right.” 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


kron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


(jOOD“YEAR 


Rubber Tires for Carriages 
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Any Day Your Buggy’s 
Strength May Be Taxed! 


An automobile passes. Your 
horse shies, rears, pitches, bolts. 


The strain on your buggy is ter- 
rific—-the test extreme. 


true worth of a 
buggy proved. Any defect in ma- 
terials or workmanship are dis- 
closed. Imperfection often means 
injury. 


Then—is the 


You need a buggy you can have 
confidence in—one that will not 
fail you—that is utterly without 
defects—so critically inspected at 
the factory that there can be no 
flaws. 


High Point Buggies 


From the wheels up these buggies are 
built of the toughest woods that grow— 
woods that successfully defy wear an! 
tear. The materials used make them al- 
most as wearproof as the famous *‘‘one- 
hoss shay’’. For the wheels, shaft and 
gear we employ Al second growth hick- 
ory—white—smooth--tough—well nigh un- 
breakable. It is dried in the open air under 
cover, then kiln dried until it is as dry as 
abone. Under powerful factory tests the 
iron has been bent but not broken. | You 
ought to own a buggy like this. Don’t run 
the risk of buggies that are liable to have 
defects concealed by glossy paint—defects 
that may be disclosed in time of danger. 
Would you like to learn the safe way to 
buy buggies? If so, write for our booklet— 
crammed full of information. 








High Point , 
Buggy Co., fp 


High Point, f 
N.C. -« jj 





Good farm books are good investments. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. = 








READER wishes to know if it injures land to 

clear it in the spring. In so far as the effect 
on the land is concerned it probably makes little 
difference, but as our reader also wants the 
opinion of others, if any one knows any really 
good reason why it should injure the land to 
clear it in the spring, any more than at any other 
time, it would be interesting to know what that 
reason is. 





T MAY seem like needless repetition to say more 
I about the wisdom of using the harrow for giv- 
the first cultivations to the corn crop. But as long 
as corn less than six or eight inches high is 
“plowed” or cultivated by hand it’s not a waste of 
space to insist on better and cheaper methods. 
Much land is yet to be prepared, especially in the 
overflowed districts, but from now on most atten- 
tion will be given to cultivation. To waste a 
man’s time in going two to four times across the 
field to cultivate a row of corn is a reckless ex- 
travagance no man should be guilty of. The 
smoothing or spike-tooth harrow with the teeth 
straight or sloping backward will do three or 
four times as much work and enable you to give 
all the crop a cultivation when it will do the 
most good. 





READER wishes to know why cottonseed 

meal varies so greatly in color. On this point 
a cgtton oil manufacturer says: ‘‘Cottonseed 
meal made from good sound seed and containing 
7% to 8 per cent of ammonia (6.18 to 6.57 per 
cent of nitrogen) should be a canary yellow. If 
the meal is cooked too much, it will have a brown 
or reddish color, and if not cooked enough, it 
will have a greenish east. Meal from bad seed 
or seed that has ‘heated’ will be ‘off in color.’ 
A low-grade meal containing a large amount of 
nulls will have a different color.’’ The age of 
meal may also affect its color, old meal usually 
being darker. 





Late Application of Fertilizers. 


READER says that he believes soils, like 
A animals, must be fed at intervals during 

the growing of the crop, and that conse- 
quently several applications of commercial fertil- 
izers should be made. This is an argument which 
seems to appeal to the average man, and yet, it 
is largely an error. 

Phosphoric acid and potash are not to any ap- 
preciable extent leached out of the soil and may 
as well be all rut out at the time of planting or 
before the crop is planted. To that extent this 
apparently plausible argument is of little force. 
There is certainly not sufficient gain from several 
applications of these fertilizers over the results 
obtained from one application to pay for the cost 
of the extra applications. As regards the other 
plant food, nitrogen, because it may be leached 
out of the soil in the soil water, there is a little 
more show of reason in the argument that fre- 
quent applications should be made. If the soil 
be very sandy, the season be wet, the crop one 
with a long growing period, and the nitrogen 
applied in a readily soluble form, then several 
applications may pay. For ordinary soils, on 
general field crops, like corn and cotton, the ben- 
efits of two applications of cottonseed meal, tank- 
age, fish-scrap, or dry blood—if any are obtained 

—are not. usually sufficient to pay for the extra 
labor. If nitrate of soda, especially, or sulphate 
of ammonia be used to supply the nitrogen in the 
fertilizer, then two or more applications may pay. 
The cottonseed meal, tankage, fish-scrap, and dry 
blood must rot and undergo chemical changes 
before they can feed the plants or be leached out 
of the soil, and will consequently feed the crop 
as long ag it needs nitrogen. If these materials 
are used to supply the nitrogen then as profitable 
results, the decreased cost of labor considered, 
will usually be obtained from one application as 
from several. Since phosphoric acid and potash 
are not leached’ from the soil and nitrogen may 
be, the best plan is probably to put out all of 
the phosphoric acid and potash and the larger 
part of the nitrogen before or at the time of 
planting and then if more nitrogen is needed by 
the crop during its growth, supply this with ni- 
trate of soda. 


It Pays to Test Seed Corn. 

T IS generally believed by farmers that there 

I is no need of testing Southern seed corn to 

determine its germinating powers. This is 
certainly not true, even though it be a fact that 
our corn is apt to have a higher germination than 
Northern seed corn. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
asked for samples of seed corn with a view of 
making a test of their germination. The results 
of the test of 1,708 samples are reported. It is 
pretty certain that these samples were better than 
the average seed corn this year, but of the corn 
received from eight out of 17 States over one- 
fifth failed to germinate. North Dakota corn 
was lowest with a germination of only 56.8 per 
cent and Virginia highest with 90.3 per cent. Un- 
fortunately no Southern States except Virginia, 
Kentucky and Maryland sent samples. None in 
the lower South responded, but those named 
stood first, second and fourth respectively in the 
excellence of the germination of the corn sent in 
among 17 States. 

This confirms the general idea that our seed 
corn usually germinates better than corn of the 
Northern States, and if States still farther south 
had sent in samples it is probable that the farther 
South the corn was grown the better would have 
been the germination. This is natural, since the 
farther south the longer period of dry weather 
for maturing the seed. But even the Virginia 
corn, that stood first in the list of 17 States, did 
not all germinate. In fact, nearly 10 per cent 
failed to germinate, and nearly 13 per cent of the 
Maryland corn failed to germinate. If only 90 
per cent of the corn planted germinates, does any 
one doubt that it would pay to test all seed corn 
before planting? 

It will pay to test the seed corn, even in the 
South, and no one need doubt it. 


Keeping Out of the Grass. 


"TL crons one year with another, our early 
crops suffer more from wet weather and 
grass and weeds than from lack of moisture. 
Scarcely a year passes when some of the crops do 
not suffer from grass and weeds. The man whose 
crops are ‘‘in the grass’’ is ever with us. 

Some years it is difficult for even good farmers 
to prevent injury to their crops from grass and 
weeds, but if any one ‘‘gets in the grass” it is ak 
ways the fellow who uses the plow and hand cul- 
tivation who suffers first and most. 

There is no year so favorable that some farmers 
do not allow their crops to be injured by grass 
and weeds and no year so unfavorable that other 
farmers do not keep their crops in pretty fair 
condition, or at least in better condition than most 
of their neighbors. 

When better methods are suggested to the fel- 
low who is generally ‘‘in the grass’’ he says, “‘No 
one can keep the crops clean when it rains every 
second day,’’ and because there are periods when 
the best methods are not entirely effective he ar- 
gues that it is the weather and not his methods, 
that is responsible for his failure to keep his crops 
clean. : 

Of course, there are periods when the best 
methods may fail, but the man who uses these 
methods suffers less under unfavorable condi- 
tions and none at all from grass during an ordi- 
nary season. 

Again, the man who neglects to use the best 
methods of preventing the grass getting the start 
of him, is most outspoken in his condemnation of 
these methods because they are not effective in 
cleaning the crops after the grass has taken pos- 
session of the land. 

Prevention is the best method of handling grass 
and weeds in the cultivated fields, just as it is in 
dealing with disease. 

A healthy body, well fed and cared for is tre 
best insurance against disease. Likewise, a 
healthy, vigorous growing plant, on a well pre- 
pared soil is the first step towards keeping out 
of the grass. The man who fails to prepare his 
land properly is the fellow who gets in the grass 
first and most frequently, and who always blames 
the weather for his condition. Tufts of grass, 


which are not destroyed in the preparation of the 
seed-bed are certain to cause trouble after the 
crops are up, especially if the season is a wet 
one. Land that is cloddy cannot be cultivated in 
the best manner for killing grass or when it is 
most easily and cheaply killed. 

Grass that has made considerable root, or 
that is growing from tufts of sod not killed in 
preparing the land is hard to kill when there is a 
growing crop on the land; but grass just starting 
and before it has made much root is easily and 
cheaply killed on well prepared land especially at 
any time before the corn is eight to ten inches 
high or before the cotton is chopped to a stand. 

To keep out of the grass, either dry or wet 
year, thorough preparation of the land before 
planting is the first and most effective measure. 
The second step, is to use the harrow early and 
sufficiently often to kill the young grass and weeds 
before they get a start just as they come through 
the ground. By using an implement. like the 
harrow, or the weeder on sandy soils, that goes 
over the land rapidly, frequent cultivation is pos- 
possible. By this frequent cultivation the grass 
is prevented from getting a start and soon most 
of the weed and grass seeds in the top soils will 
have germinated and been killed. 

Of course, in dealing with Johnson and Bermu- 
da grass these methods do not prove so effective 
but even here thorough preparation and rapid. 
early cultivation are the best measures for keep- 
ing the crops free of grass. 


HARROWINGS. 














How to Get a Good Stand. 


ROF DUGGAR states a fact that should be 
P pondered by every cotton planter in the sen- 
tence, ‘“‘We must keep ever in view the ob- 
ject of having the seed germinate as promptly as 
possible, since the shorter the period between 
planting and appearance of plants above ground 
the fewer are the dangers of having a poor 
stand.”’ successful cotton grower recently 
stated to that ‘‘the most important point 
in cotton culture is getting a stand.’ Of course, 
the difficulties of getting a stand and consequently 
importance will vary with the and 
condition of the soil. A stand is much more un- 
certain and difficult to obtain on wet land 
than on mellow, warm soils, In fact, warmth 
and a proper degree of moisture are the most 
important factors in securing a stand of cotton. 
There is more frequently too much moisture than 
too little and as awet soil is a cold _ soil, 
hence, cold and too much moisture are fre- 
quently causes of a poor stand of cotton. 
These facts make it plain why cotton is gen- 
erally planted on beds. 3ut this is no reason for 
making the beds too high. After such a wet 
winter and spring, Harrow feels almost like 
risking the prediction that we are likely to suffer 
from dry weather before the 1912 crops are 
made. For safety, we should, therefore, probably 
make the beds as low as practicable so that nearly 
level culture will be possible if a lack of moisture 
threatens to cut short the crop later in the season. 
Prof. Massey points out a fact which may be 
noted every where, but which has always been 
beyond understanding to Harrow. In the same 
neighborhood one man grows year after year 
from one to two bales of cotton per acre, while 
other men year after year continue to grow not 
more than a bale to four or five acres. Prof 
Massey “And the strangest thing about 
it is that men will Keep on growing the scanty 
crops with an example of right 
them.” If this zood 
their neighbors were to inability 
the methods of the successful farmers 
the excuse would be ample, but this is not the 
case. “hey could e y adopt the better methods, 
but attempt to do so, not- 
withstanding it would mean so much to them. 
Can any one give t human stu- 
pidity? 


rrow 


its 


character 


stiff, 


says: 


good farming 
before failure to secure as 
results as dus 


to adopt 


do not vel nake an 


> reason for this 


In Dr. Chrisman’s list of States appropriating 
money for hog cholera serum, left 
out. The Legislature of 1910 appropriated $5,000 
and that of 1912, $10,000 for this work. 


HARROW. 
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Happiness is a habit — cultivate 


Hubbard. 


it. — Elbert 
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Farm Work for May. 


cotton and corn use the weeder both ways 

while the plants are small. When the weather 
is showery you can go over rapidly, while the men 
who are trying to keep the grass down in the 
old way will be getting behind hand and getting 
caught. The time to kill grass is just as it 
starts and the stirring close around the plants 
with the weeder teeth will loosen the crust bet- 
ter than can be done-with any other implement. 
Every farmer knows that when there is a hard 
crust right around the cotton plants the wind 
will chafe and damage the plants very often and 
the weeder will check this. Then, if you have 
planted the cotton in the old’ way the weeder 
may be of use in facilitating the chopping out. 
But where the dropping planter has been used 
there will be little need for the hoe, and a hoe 
takes a man and is a costly tool. 

* * * 

Pea sowing will now be on hand where a crop 
of hay is to be made. There are many things 
advised for mixing with the peas with the idea 
of making the peas more easily cured as hay. 
Some use millet, but this will ripen seed before 
the peas are ready to mow, and the seed of the 
millet will be dangerous feed for horses as the 
seed are apt to cause impaction in the intestines. 
Some are using corn and sorghum, and of these 
I would prefer the corn as it will cure better than 
the sorghum. But I greatly prefer to have a clean 
protein hay and the best mixture is half peas and 
half soy beans. The beans grow erect and will 
hold up the peas and make the crop more easily 
harvested and cured. Some claim that the mix- 
ture of corn or sorghum makes a better-balanced 
feed. This is true, but what we grow the peas 
for is te have a hay with a high protein content. 
We can get plenty of carbonaceous feed from 
corn fedder to balance the ration and the more 


protein we get in the pea crop the better. 
* * * 


L YOU want to keep out of the grass in the 


Velvet beans make a splendid hay crop and take 
far less seed to plant an acre than of peas. But 
the Velvet beans will hardly mature north of the 
southeast corner of North Carolina, though as far 
north as Raleigh they will make an immense 
growth. I once planted them at Raleigh in rows 
fully feur feet apart and six inches in the rows 
and they made a mass waist high all over the 
ground, and began to bloom in September from 
late April planting, but did not mature seed. I 
once saw them making seed at Selma, N. C. when 
trained up on the hotel porch where they had a 
much better chance to mature than sprawling on 
the ground. In all the lower South the velvet 
bean will be a wonderful hay crop. 

* * a 

In the lower South, too, Lespedeza striata, or 
Japan e@lover, on rich moist land will make a 
fine hay crop, and in the upper South it will make 
a very valuable pasture on strong clay soil as far 
north as the Rappahannock River in Virginia. It 
will make some pasturage of the poorest soil. In 
central North Carolina I have seen this plant 
growing rankly in a dense pine thicket where 
nothing else would grow. Wherever the lespe- 
deza grows strong enough for hay it will make 
one of the most valuable annual hay crops and 
will re-seed the land very effectively. 


* * Eo 

Where Johnson grass has taken possession, 
as it has in many parts of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama it certainly makes a wonderful and repeated 
crop of hay. If you want to get rid of it for the 
growing ef hoed crops of corn or cotton write to 
the Seeretary of Agriculture in Washington for 
the farmers’ bulletins on the destruction of John- 
son grass, for now is the time to do it. Johnson 
grass has done good in some sections in compell- 
ing farmers to take more interest in livestock, 
and if it were not such an aggressive grass, it 
would be one of the most valuable crops that can 
be grown in the South, for we need forage before 
we can feed stock as we should. 

* * * 

Do not let any field lie this summer with the 
idea of “‘resting.’’ It will rest far better by grow- 
ing peas than growing grass and weeds, and if 
you have a field~you can pasture, the peas will 
make a splendid pasture if you take care not to 
turn em eows when hungry, as they might get 
bloated. I once pastured peas down three times 
in one season, starting before they bloomed and 
taking the cows off for a while to let them start 


up again. Where one is interested in the dairy 
the peas can be used very profitably in this way 
in dry weather. And peas are a long way better 
than broomsedge. 

* * * 


When the oat crop is harvested do not fail to 
break the stubble well and sow peas for hay, 
The best way to put in the pea crop is to harrow 
the plowed land smoothly and drill the peas in 
with a wheat drill set to sow two bushels of wheat 
an acre. This will put the peas in at a uniform 
depth and they will all start together and make 
a far better crop than merely harrowing in on 
the rough plowing. 

* * * 

Now is the time to start a Bermuda sod for 
pasture, and the best way to do it is to chop 
up the running underground stems commonly 
called roots, and scatter them in shallow furrows 
made two feet apart and cover and roll tightly, 
and they will soon cover the ground, and if you 
mix some Texas bluegrass seed with it you will 
make a summer and winter pasture. 





Timely Work in the Garden. 


HEN the early peas are off clean up the 
W vines and get some other crop on the 

land. Where my early peas are I have 
some late-sown tomato plants coming on ready 
to set after the peas are cleaned up, and these 
will hold the land the rest of the season, as they 
will follow my early tomatoes. 

l usually get some tomato plants out in the 
garden by the middle of April, but it was the last 
of the month this year before it seemed safe to 
set them. Then I watched the weather reports, 
for they are sometimes right, and if frost threat- 
ens I bend the plants down and shovel the soil 
over them till the cold has passed and then un- 
cover them. I once carried the plants through a 
freeze down to 20 degrees in this way. 

For these and the butter beans I use the chick- 
en-wire netting for them to run on for I do not 
like the ugly bean poles in the garden. The wire 
netting is better and far cheaper than going into 
the woods to cut the poles, for it is rolled up 
when not in use and will last a lifetime. I use 
it also to train tomato plants on, planting them 
only two feet apart in rows three feet apart and 
training to single stems. If tomato plants are let 
sprawl on the ground they soon get smothered 
up with crab grass and cannot be kept clean, but 
where they are trained up you can keep the 
ground clean. 

The Early Norfolk corn that was planted in 
March is now well up and has been twice culti- 
vated and the early sugar corn, the Malakoff, is 
also well above the ground and has been once 
cultivated. The extra early sugar corns seldom 
amount to much in the South, but we try to have 
a little as early as possible. Plant now Country 
Gentleman and Stowell’s Evergreen, both of 
which do well in the South. 

My main dependence for lima beans is on the 
little butter bean which bears better than the 
large lima and I think is better to eat. 

Then I plant some of the Fordhook Bush lima 
beans. These belong to the thick seeded or pota- 
to lima beans and bear very much better than 
the large white limas., 

Eggplants I keep in pots till late in May as they 
are very tender and need the soil to be well 
warmed before setting. Further south they can 
go out early in May. 

If you like carrots, sow some of the early 
French forcing sorts. They grow about as quickly 
as a radish and are nice in soups. Then by all 
means plant a few seed of the chard. This is a 
sort of beet, the top of which is eaten. You can 
pull off the leaves all summer and we strip the 
leaf stalks and cook them like asparagus, and 
boil the leaf blades for greens and both are fine; 
the leaves resemble spinach very much and give 
us spinach in hot weather. 

My seed of the Early Norfolk Queen onion 
were sown in late April very thickly in rows to 
make sets for planting in the fall for early green 
onions. Seed can still be sown on soil of only 
moderate fertility and sown very thickly and they 
will make pretty sets. 

The earliest sweet potato, but not of the highest 
quality is the Hayman or Southern Queen. The 
Nancy Hall is getting popular too. It is rather 
deep yellow, but not so deep yellow as the Pump- 
kin Yam. For the Northern shipping the Big 
Stem Jersey and the Gold Skin are the best. 

The early cabbages that are later ‘than usual 
this season will now be greatly helped by a 
dressing of nitrate of soda alongside the plants. 

The first cultivation of the early Irish potatoes 
is best done with the weeder, going both ways. 
Then use the cultivator and lay-by with a slight 
furrow with a sweep. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














NOSE ON THE GRINDSTONE 
Letters on Page 7 and Heed the Advice 
They Give. 


DON’T GET YOUR 
Read the 





The Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


ern Shore of Virginia are some of them taking 

The Progressive Farmer, and I wish that all 
of them took it, for I have a tender feeling for 
that section, as I was born in Accomac, and would 
like to see Accomac and Northampton progress 
more in the line of general farming. They are 
active truckers in these counties in the line of 
early Irish potatoes and especially sweet potatoes, 
but in travelling down the Peninsula one sees 
many corn fields that hardly pay for their culti- 
vation. We see, too, the fields lying bare all win- 
ter when there could be a winter cover of crim- 
son clover, or even rye, after the later crops are 
off. The great need of these Virginia counties 
is humus and deeper plowing. From the ca® win- 
dow one sees field after field with men plowing 
the soil with a little plow and a single horse. 
This shallow plowing will do for the sweet potato 
crop, but there is too great a dependence on com- 
mercial fertilizers and too little livestock kept, 
and too little manure made. 

Then, too, one sees the potato growers labori- 
ously raking the pine leaves and trash from the 
forest and spreading it on the land to plow under 
for the sweet potato crop when a growth of crim- 
son clover would make a far better preparation 
for this crop. Mentioning this I was met by the 
reply that it would make the potato crop too late. 
The fact is, that all over these two counties every 
potato grower is striving for early sweet potatoes 
and all rushing into the early market. Now, I 
believe that there is as much profit in the late 
crop, stored in well-built curing houses, as in 
the early crop. The additional growth in the late 
summer would make up for all the shrinkage in 
winter and the winter and spring prices are al- 
ways better than the summer ones. 

Here where I live the growers have the curing 
houses and this winter and spring have been get- 
ting fancy prices for their potatoes, averaging 
$1.50 per bushel for the kept-over crop. One 
grower here has sold about 3,000 bushels at these 
prices and made far more than he could with the 
crop last summer. He does not haul pine leaves 
but grows crimson clover, and averages, one sea- 
son with another, 300 bushels an acre. 

In winter one is pained to see the great area of 
bare land leaching fertility in the winter rains, 
no forage crops but the pulled fodder and hardly 
a four-footed animal to be seen. A rotation of 
crops in which peas and crimson clover would 
come in on the land often would work wonders in 
these counties. It has been well shown at more 
than one station that cowpeas sown among corn 
will increase the corn crop and also furnish hu- 
mus-making material that would greatly increase 
the winter oats crop following the corn. 

Peas could then follow the winter oats for hay 
and on the stubble crimson clover seed sown 
would make a splendid preparation for the next 
season’s sweet potato crop, and rye could follow 
the sweet potato crop to be turned under for the 
early crop of Irish potatoes. These could be fol- 
lowed by peas again for hay, and crimson clover 
again and this, manured in winter and turned for 
corn in the spring, would start the rotation again, 
and in a few years some such rotation of crops 
would build up the soil and greatly increase the 
truck crops by reason of the humus-making ma- 
terial in the peas and clover and the manure 
made. Then it would be far less expense to grow 
the truck crops with lean soil and fertilizer only. 


[= glad to know that the farmers on the East- 





Opportunity knocks once at every-man’s door, 
but if you, yourself, happen to be knocking when 
she calls, you’ll never hear her.—Hlbert Hubbard. 
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WIDE TIRES AND GOOD ROADS. 

















GOOD WHEELS AND GOOD 
ROADS. 


{ho Narrow-Tired Wheel is Bound 
to Cut the Road. 


R. WM. McATEE says 

Progressive Farmer, Feb. 10 
“These sand-clay roads were very 
fine as long as the weather was dry. 
First, remodel the wagon wheel at 
small cost and get quicker profits 
than from most any investment. 
Good wheels, four-inch for two-horse 
loads, and eight-inch and ten-inch 
for four and six horses, would do 
more than anything else to make 
good roads.” 

Permit me to say that no road is 
ever good under narrow tires, no 
vehicle is good over same, and no 
horse is good before same, nor be- 
hind same. 

In 1896, the Missouri Experiment 
Station people got these results in 
dry weather. On August 28-9 they 
made competitive trial of one and a 
half-inch and six-inch tires and of 
earth and macadam roads. That test 
was repeated September 12, and 
again November 20. I have taken 
the average showing of these six sep- 
arate trials as given in their Bul- 
letin 39. and made of them the most 
important test ever made, in fact, the 
only general test. Here we are: 

The initial pull of the earth roads 
on one and a half-inch tires, and 
vice versa, was 86 pounds. 

The initial pull of the same earth 
roads on six-inch tires, and vice ver- 
sa, was 61 pounds. 

The initial pull of the macadam 
roads on one and a half-inch tires, 
and vice versa, was 71 pounds. 

The initial pull of the same macad- 
am roads on six-inch tires, and vice 
versa, was 55 pounds. 

This is very far from ‘‘very fine.’’ 
Nothing very fine about earth roads-- 
sand-clay included—that have been 
so depressed in value that they can 
be instantly raised in value 41 per 
cent by the simple process of raising 
the value of horses 41 per cent and 
that of vehicles 55 per cent. Noth- 
ing to brag on about ‘‘‘good roads” 
(macadam) with their dry weather 
pull hiked up 30 per cent through 
the use of bad wheels, hence cost 
of horses and roads raised 30 per 
cent and cost of vehicles 40 per cent. 

See how very much better the good 
wheels are than the ‘‘good roads,” 
the grades being equal. The ‘‘good 
roads” bettered the pull. The horses, 
21 per cent; the vehicle, 28 per cent, 
less the cost of the ‘‘good roads.’”’ 
The good wheels bettered the pull 
41 per cent, the vehicle 55 per cent, 
and the roads 41 per cent. It is 
safe to say that ‘‘good roads” (ex- 
clusive of good grades) cost fully 
half as much as they come to. This 
reduces the ‘‘good”’ of ‘‘good roads’”’ 
to 10 per cent and 14 per cent, and 
shows the good wheels to be four 
times as good per mile of road, with 
the saving of road cost thrown in for 
good measure and something over. 

In the next place, good wheels are 
free—cost less than bad ones, hence 
are available for all roads; whereas 
“good”? surfaces are presently avail- 
able for only about one-tenth of our 
road mileage. So that good wheels 
are to-day 40 to 50 times as good 


in The 





as “good roads,” (or, say, ‘‘hard 
roads,” to eliminate the common 
grade matter). 

In Mississippi the good wheels 


would be about 200 to 250 times as 


£00d in the aggregate as ‘good 
roads” are. 
As to any investment in good 


Wheels, the simple truth is that we 
have deliberately chosen to invest in 
road, vehicle and horse destroyers. 
We must recede from our present 
fool investment in bad wheels and 
bad roads. In that negative sense— 
and therefore at very much less than 


no cost—no investment, good wheels 
would indeed (in virtue of their pos- 
itive lack of devilment) ‘‘do more 
than anything else to make good 
roads.”’ 

I think you cannot realize that nar- 
row tires are altogether bad, and ex- 
pensive in every way. Are you alive 
to the physical fact that one and a 
half-inch tires must go about 20 
times as deep as six-inch tires be- 
fore they can have the same amount 
of support on the road? 

You and ‘‘Harrow’’—and of course, 
practically all other people—fail to 
see that ‘‘making roads good’”’ by not 
making them bad, the only way good 
wheels can ‘“‘improve’”’ roads. 

Good wheels, adequately wide 
tires per ton of maximum load ca- 


makes that the wide tires would not 
pay big interest on their additional 
cost. Your paper reaches hundreds 
of farmers in sections where the wide 
tire is as scarce as here, and if you 
could devote a little space from time 
to time to putting ‘‘wide-tired wheels 
in their head’ you would be nothing | 
short of a public benefactor. 

WwW. M. FURLOW. 

Clarksville, Ga. 








A Test of Wide and Narrow Tires. 


OU must know I am the only man 

in my section who has a low- 
wheeled, wide-tired wagon. That is 
the reason I would like to have had 
some of the old doubters to witness 
the tests I made March 15 and 16. 
After an all-day rain on March 14, I 
started my man to hauling rails on | 
the evening of the 15th. He had to | 
cross a branch bottom which, of 








1.—Finish the planting of cotton a 
bed even if it delays the time of plantin 


and weeders. 
3.—See that the boys and girls ha 


in tomato growing or poultry raising. 
4.—Make sure of a good hay crop 
feed crops. 


have none. 


the pasture lots. 
dipping vat to kill the lice. 


whitewash freely. 


prevent peach rot. 
working order. Make or buy a fireles 
to keep milk and butter cool. 


10.--Keep the grounds about the 


resting place. 


TEN THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH. 


2.—Keep the cultivators going. Stay ahead of the grass by using harrows 
Keep land level and surface thoroughly fined. 


boys have not a corn or cotton acre, give them a pig or calf. 


. Plant cowpeas, soy beans and other 
Plant corn for silage the last of the month. Build a silo if you 


5.—Make sure now of plenty of pork for next winter. 
See that they have fresh water and shade. 


6.—Plant sweet potatoes, peanuts, popcorn. 
where early crops come off plant others for later use. 

7.—Look closely after the health of the chickens. Use disinfectants and 
Market the early cockerels as soon as large enough. 

8.—Keep on spraying. Use Bordeaux and Paris green on apple trees and 
Irish potatoes, Bordeaux on grapes and tomatoes, self-boiled lime-sulfur to 


9.—Fix up the kitchen for hot weather. 


Keep chickens and pigs out of the yard. 


nd corn. Be sure to have a good seed- 
g a day or two. 


ve a share in the farm work. If the 
Interest the girls 


Put the hogs in 
Use spray or 


Keep the garden going; 


See that the screens are in good 
s cooker or get an oil stove. Arrange 
house in order. Use the lawn-mower. 
Screen in one of the porches for a 








pacity in general use, would neither 
“improve” nor ‘maintain’ roads. 
They would do the infinitely better 
thing of preventing the production 
and maintenance of present scanda- 
lously bad conditions and the fright- 
ful cost thereof, to say nothing of the 
indecency and lack of intelligence in- 
volved therein. 
J. M. HEISKELL. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Get “Wide-Tired Wheels” in 
Your Head. 

HAVE just read your articles on 

the split-log drag and heartily 
agree that it is the short cut to good 
roads. 

A good second to the drag, if not 
equal to it, and a point you have 
evidently overlooked, is the wide- 
tired wagon. Without this the drag 
will never accomplish the desired 
end, and is a point which strikes 
more directly at the farmer and is 
under his absolute control—nobody 
but himself to blame it on. 

So far as I know, there are only 
two wagons in this county with tires 
three inches or over, and the only 
objection I have heard offered is that 
the ruts made by the narrow tires are 


too narrow for the wide tires. But 
if you will notice the ruts of the 
narrow tires you will see that they 


are from four to six inches wide, so 
there is ample room for the wide 
tire, and then when the drag is used 
there will be no more ruts to run 
in and a good road-bed will be main- 
tained. 

The wide tire and good roads have 
gone hand in hand in other sections 
of the country and we hope good 
roads will not be delayed here by 
lack of them. 

There is not a trip the farmer 





course, was very soft, so my wide 





When you buy a Lightning 
Rod you want ABSOLUTE PRO- 
TECTION. Only a PERFECT RopD 
will afford it. THE WoORLD’S 
Best Licutnina Rop costs 
only a little more than the 
cheap affairs which are hawked 
about. Buy the Best and 
make your family and your 
property safe from lightning. 
COLE BROS. FRANKLIN 
ROD is the BEST, in use Sixty- 
three years, never failed. Avoid 
‘Imitations”’, the GENUINE 
has CBFR stamped on the 
coupling of each Rod Section , 
Every foot guaranteed. 
COLE BROS. LIGHTNING 
ROD COMPANY 
816 S. 7th Street, Saint Louis. 
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- 
Threshing Machinery 
Especially adapted for the Southern trade. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—whea 
oats, etc.—perfectly. Can be run with sma 
steam engines or other light power. Simple 
but substantial andlight running. Write avout f 
our new pea thresher andshredder. Also fF 3 
threshes oats andrice. Hand 9:9 ; 
some pba Pgs ay eo 
of engines, boilers,saw : 
mills and threshers 
mailed free. 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO. 
LTD., ‘ 
Box 600, York, Penna. 












tire had a good test. My man hauled 


all the evening without any trouble, | 
rails. | 


carrying as high as 45 green 
Next morning I thought I would start 
another team, so I borrowed an old- 
style wagon, the same driver taking 
it. The second load he mired down 
with only 30 rails, the wide-tire 
never failing to go. 

So you see what a wonderful ad- 
vantage I had with my broad base 
for carrying a load. 

The nature of our soil is such that 
if we had a different wheel we would 
have but little trouble with the road. 

WM. McATEE., 

Bolotusha, Miss. 


The Supply of Fertilizing Material. 


READER asks about the world’s 

supply of fertilizer ingredients. 
There are millions and millions of 
tons of potash in the feldspars and 
other rocks of the same 
the Appalachian region. Whenever 
some genius finds a way to make it 
available for the use of plants we 
can dispense with the German sup- 
ply altogether. Besides, they say 
that there is enough kelp, a kind of 
seaweed, along the Pacific Coast to 


furnish all the country needs for no | 
one knows how long, and a great de- | 
posit of potash in an available form | 


hasjust been found in California. New 
phosphate beds are being constantly 
discovered. What are said to be the 
greatest in the world are out in the 
tocky Mountains and they have nev- 
er been touched except by the sur- 
veyors’ drills. There seems to be 
no reason to fear a famine of either 
of these elements and, of course, the 
nitrogen supply is assured. 





You can 
tions for us. 


make money taking subscrip- 


type in| 








AUG Orcs ehatt ay 
Grader 


SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS 
Cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation, level- 
ing land, making levees or borders, 
grading roads, cleaning ditches, and 
many other uses which make it worth 
ten times its cost to farmer or munici- 
pality. Hassage brush cutterand other 4g 

useful attachments not found with any 
other grader. A one-man machine. Light 
—etrong—guaranteed. Will last a life- 
time. Write now for .nteresting free 
boo!s telling how the use of this 
machine will increase the yield © 
of your crops. 


THE BAKER MFG.CO. / 
610Hunter Bidg., Chicago 























Make Your Old 
_Wagon New 


\ Just as strong and as good as ever 

\ and more convenient. Write us and 

let us show you how cheaply we 
can fit your old running gear with 
our superb 


Electric 
Steel | 
Wh eeis 


which put anend_to all break-downs, 
| No shrinking or drying apart or tire 
| getting. Makes your wagon a real handy wagon. Our 
| 48 page book shows you why no other wagon wheelsin 
| the world equal the famous Electric Steel Wheels. 
Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
‘%t’sfree. Write forit to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box59. Quinoy. tL 


Wr s Puts a Set of 
WN Ps Steel Wheels 
% A on Your Wagoa 
Ke Le Try wheels 30 days for heavy haul- 


ing onroughest roads. If wheels are} 
a 
back comes your $4. Write for 


sre fesented. pay balance. If not, 


ree Measuring Device. 

Madein one piece! Allsizes, to fitany axle. Save 

25% of draft. Thousands sold. Owners delighted. 
Life-savers for men and horses. Book Free. 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 94), Quincy, lil, 
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COLE No. 7 PLANTER: 


Here is the Best Cotton Planter. 


It plants any depth to su 
olanter, drilling the 
otton stands in a strat 
‘ate. 


ght line. 
The Cole throws the trash, clc 


it your soil 


yds, 


and season. 
seed one after the other, thick or thin, 


the guano with the soil, opens again, drills the seed, and covers them nicely, all 


at one trip. 


makes the crop much cheaper. 
earth. 


Part of the guano is placed close under the seed so that the young 
cotton is stimulated to quick and vigorous growth. 


the beds or between the beds, or on land broken flat. 


The Cole is the Best Corn Planter. 


It has the most accurate dropper. 
depth set, and the depth is easily adjusted as deep or as shallow as the soil and 


season may require. 


best Corn Planter on the market. 


It covers every grain uniformly at the 


It smoothes out a nice seed bed so that the young corn can be 
cultivated better and quicker than after any other planter. 
stand and it all comes up at the same time. 


It is the original one seed 
so that the young 
Thus it is easier and cheaper to chop and to culti- 
and dry top soil into the middles, mixes | 


This increases the yield and 
The Cole is surely the greatest cotton planter on | 
It is easy to run on straight or crooked rows, or among stumps, either on 


The Cole gets a better | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











THE EARLY CULTIVATION OF 
COTTON. 


The Weeder and Harrow—*‘Siding” 
Cotton—When the Turn-Plow May 
Be Best. 


ITH a late start this year and 
often with breaking of part of 
the land still to be done after culti- 
vation of another part begins, South- 
ern farmers need for the next few 
weeks to exhaust every resource in 
devising means of economizing labor. 
| Every one who has tried it knows 
| that the cheapest cultivation is that 
i which is’ given with weeder or 
ce aa ae harrow. A weeder drawn 
mule or a two-section spike- 
red harrow pulled by a double 
team should get over in a day twice 
many acres as the width of the 
implement in feet That is, a six- 
weeder should get over nearly 
acres per day, and an eight-foot 
harrow’ should cultivate nearly 16 
acres in a day. These implements 
do not effect such complete cultiva- 
tion of the entire surface as do or- 
dinary serapes, cultivators, etc., but 
the weeding or harrowing makes it 
| possible to postpone the time of the 
| more thorough and time-consuming 
| cultivation with implements that fol- 
| low the row. 
Unfortunately it is rather the ex- 
| ception than the rule to find a two- 
section harrow on farms in some 





one 


as 


foot 
12 


Beyond doubt the Cole is the very | parts of the Cotton Belt, and in many 


The Cole is the Best Planter 


For Peas, Beans, Sorghum, Velvet Beans, Cantaloupes, Watermelons, and other | harrow costs $1 
it, and durable planter you find everything | 


seeds. In one simple, convenie: 


necessary to plant all these crops in just the right way. 


Get a Cole Now--- 


Then when you are ready to plant you can do it quickly and do it right. 


We guarantee every machine and our authorized dealer will also guarantee 
If you do not know our 


you satisfaction. 
treat you fair and square. 


you can order direc 


dealer, write for his name. 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 


Box 300, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


He will | 
You will also receive our free catalogue giving lowest | 
eash prices of the best planters and guano sowers on the market. 
t, freight prepaid to your station. 


If you prefer 








% Sows 

Oa same time. 
~ . 

s\. same time. 


THE OAKS GUANO SOWER AND SIDE DRESSING CULTIVATOR 


all kinds of guano 
Applies guano as 
Any or all 


hoes 


furrow, mixing it with the soil at the 
side dressing, cultivating at the 
may be detached or adjusted for 


cultivating rows of various widths. 








A device is attached for regulat- 
ing depth when cultivating. 

Good Capacity. — Sows 100 to 
2,000 pounds per acre. Built of 
best material. Simple, reliable 
and durable. Nothing to break or 
: out of order. Guaranteed to 
be the best implement of the kind 
at any price. Write for full par- 
ticulars and special time or cash 
price. 


THE OAKS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, NEW BERN, N. C. 











GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 


It is strictly a first 

class Steel Beam Plow, 

with detachable turner. 

Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 


shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. 


Is Rightly Named 


At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 
kinds of plowing for the 
entire year. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Macon, Ga. 





FREE 


Farmers’ Bnlletin No. 1 issued by the 
of Agriculture, treats of soil aeration. rogressive 
farmers realize the important bearing of underground 
air on quality and quantity ofcrops. Address Dept. 177. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


BOOK ON SOIL | 
AERATION. 


Du Pont Dept. 





Water in Quantity 


all over your farm—house, field 
or barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by 
an automatic Rifo , 
Ran ais 

water 30 feet foreach ‘foot of £: all 


’—no trouble or pumping expense. 


Batistac stion guaratteed. Bookle 


plan stimate, FR 


EE. 
y RIFE ENGINE co., "2130 Trinity Bidg. °3 ¥. 


y ing 
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cotton-growing 
for 
Say 


counties the search 
weeders would be a fruitless one. 
a two-section, spike-tooth, lever 
3, and a weeder $10, 
or more. Can the average farmer 
| afford them? In my opinion he can- 
| not afford to do without them. 
| Not all land can be cultivated ad- 
vantageously with a harrow after 
| the crop comes up. These exceptions 
| occur there are many large 
stalks of corn or cotton on the sur- 
face, or where there are many large 
| stones. Moreover, for the best re- 
sults from the use of the weeder—a 
very light implement—the soil must 
be in just the proper condition. If 
it be a little too dry, the light weeder 
will not break the crust. If it be 
| too wet, the teeth of the weeder or 
the harrow will merely cut tracks 
through the very damp soil, and fail 
to effect either the destruction of 
germinating weeds or the formation 
of a soil mulch. 

While it is not important in what 
direction the harrow or weeder be 
driven, if the driver avoids running 
parallel with the rows, a direction di- 
agonally across the rows is generally 
to be preferred. 

Siding, or the first cultivation 
with the rows, is best done by what- 
ever method narrows to a minimum 
the strip of unbroken ground on 
which the plants grow, and which 
| leaves the adjacent soil in the form 
| of a shallow, loose layer, in which 
all weeds and grass have been 
killed. When the weeds are very 
| small the fine-toothed implements are 

satisfactory, but for the destruction 
of bunches of rather large grass or 
| of deeply rooted weeds, some cutting 
| implement, such as a sharp scrape is 

needed. 
Indeed, while ‘‘barring off’ with 
a turn-plow is to be avoided where 
some other method will answer as 
well, there are conditions under 
which the use of the turn-plow is ad- 
visable. This occurs when the grass 
is so large and rains so frequent that 
| Sere the vegetation is the only 
i | leans of killing it. Probably ‘‘bar- 
off’? with a turn-plow is also 
justifiable in the case of stiff land 
| Avhich has become extremely com- 


where 





\ ‘pacted by heavy rains following after 


© ground was prepared. 

If the turn-plow is used, chopping 
should be done promptly and the 
soil thrown back to the banks as 


HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. | 


soon as is consistent with Killing 
the vegetation covered by the barred- 
off soil. 

In cultivating young cotton with 
any implement except those with the 
smallest points, fenders are labor- 
saving implements. Not only should 
wage hands and share hands be sup- 
plied with fenders, so that they may 
not waste their time and that of the 
team in uncovering the young 
plants; but it will often pay a land- 
lord to see that his tenants have 
fenders, for any economizing of their 
time means surer rents for the land- 
lords and increased profits and con- 
tentment for the tenants. 

There is need for the introduction 
into general practice of some meth- 
od of siding both sides of a cotton 
row with one trip of a one-horse 
cultivator. It is hoped that farmers 
will, in these columns, an inter- 
change of experience on this matter, 
mentioning the implement and points 
used, the apparent draft on the mule, 
how the hitch is made if so done as 
to keep the mule from walking con- 
tinuously in the line of young plants, 
etc. Some little point along this line 
May save many readers much labor 
in the cultivation of the crop at a 
time when labor especially needs to 
be economized. J. F. DUGGAR. 


What the Demonstration Work was 
Worth to North Carolina. 


ITH cotton 885 
reported on 3 


five 





demonstrators 
,612 acres, an aver- 
age of 4.1 acres for each demonstra- 
tor, an average yield of 1,591.5 
pounds of seed cotton per acre and a 
total of 5,748,664 pounds. The aver- 
age yield of cotton in North Carolina 
as estimated by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, December 11, 1911, was 861 
pounds. Thus it appears that the 
Demonstration methods produced 
increase of 84.8 per cent or 730.5 
pounds per acre above the State aver- 
age, which at $3 per hundred 
amounts to $21.92 per acre, or $79,- 
175.04 on 3,612 acres. 

With corn 1,727 demonstr 
ported on 4,868 acres, 
2.8 acres for each 
average yield of 
shelled corn per 
207.471 bushels. The average yield 
of corn in North Carolina in 1911 as 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics 
was 18.4 bushels per acre. This 
shows an increase under Demonstra- 
tion methods of 131.5 per cent or 
24.2 bushels per acre, which at 82 
cents per bushel amounts to $19.84 
per acre, or $96,581.12 on 4,868 
acres. 

Combining results on these two 
crops, we find a total of $175,756.16 
representing the value of increased 
production of cotton and corn in 
North Carolina, due to Demonstra- 
tion methods on 8,480 acres reported 
for the year 1911. This is over 500 
per cent on the money invested in 
the work.—C. R. Hudson. 


ators re- 
an average of 
demonstrator, an 
12.6 bushels of 
acre and a total of 


Dairy Meetings in 1 North Carolina. 


HE “Dairy Instruction Car” of the 

Southern Railway Company for 
the purpose of encouraging the de- 
velopment of dairying and the live- 
stock industry, will stop at the fol- 
lowing places and dates. 

The State and United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
North Carolina A. & M. College will 
lend their hearty co-operation, hav- 
ing arranged to send representatives 
on the tour to assist in the demon- 
stration and lecture work: 

Taylorsville, May 6; Statesville, 
May 7; Hickory, May 8; Morganton, 
May 9; Marion, May 9; Swan- 
nanea May 10; Asheville, May 
10; Waynesville, May 11; Can- 
ton, May 11; Fletcher, May 13; 
Hendersonville, May 14; Tryon, May 
15. 
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|[___ SOME THINGS TO LET ALONE. 


Stay Out of Debt and Let Agents 
Alone. 

WISH I could get every farmer 
J to stay out of debt. Like other 
habits, when once acquired, it is 
easy. When we go to town we see 
so many things we think we need. If 
our credit is good we buy. 

Farmers thought a year ago that 
15-cent cotton was here to stay. 
Many of them went in debt for ferti- 
lizer and supplies to raise a field full 
of high-priced cotton, giving few of 
their acres to corn or other feed- 
stuffs. When cotton fell to nine cents 
they were not able to pay, and their 
eribs and smoke-houses bare. 

There is no reason in this world 
for this condition of affairs to exist 
in the South. We have a mild eli- 
mate, plenty of water and many 
ether advantages in raising steck 
and something to feed them on. In 
many sections the range will provide 
feed for nine months in the year. 
Only three months to feed and care 
for them, yet nine-tenths of the farm- 
ers buy their meat and lard. 

Again, fight shy of agents if you 
wish to stay out of debt. This winter 
our roads have been worse than in 
years. Yet the livery teams were 
kept busy pulling the oily-tongued 
agents through the farm sections. 
Some had $65.sewing machines, some 
$12 cases of horse medicine, some 
$95 ranges. All of these can be paid 
for “next fall.”” Did the farmers buy? 
Yes, nine-tenths of them went in 
debt for these expensive things. 
Especially the horse medicine. Next 
fall when taxes are to be paid, shoes, 
books and other necessities bought 
for the families, that $12 would help 
out. But that has to be paid. 


“Oily-tongue’”’ doesn’t come then, 
but a brusque collector. If the 
money is not forth-coming he threat- 
ens a suit. So if any one has to 
do without, it is the wife and chil- 
dren. One thing I nctice, the agents 
seldom canvass the towns. Do they 
think (and are they right) that the 
farmer is the most gullible person 
in the world? 


I have been told that they are 
not near so numerous up North as 
they are down South. Yet most of 
them are Northern men. 


So many are down on mail-order 
elaiming that we should 
keep our money at home. Where 
does the money paid to agents go? 
They are even exempt from road 
tax, poll tax, land tax and every 
other tax except the tax on all reas- 
onable people’s patience and temper. 
MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 
Pelican, La. 


Working for a Premium. 


HE girl left with a self-satisfied 

smile on her face. She had my 
hame on her book of “plans’’ for $1 
to buy a baking pan (which would 
have cost 40 cents at the local store) 
a box of worthless baking powders, 
a eake of worthless soap and a paper 
of pins. It being wash day, she also 
had my washwoman’s name for 75 
cents for a set of glass dessert dishes, 
plus the worthless baking powder, 
etc. The girl was working for a 
premium and had to sell $10 worth 
of these articles to obtain the much 
desired reward. She had insisted 
and persisted that further protest 
seemed useless and I yielded. I 
knew full well that all my neighbors 
had done likewise, still all of us knew 
that we had bought something we 


didn’t want—and paid three prices. 


for it. 

Thousands of dollars go out of the 
South every month to these con- 
cerns just because some girls like the 
premiums offered. Oh, “the pity of 
it’? that our Southern girls will work 


for these houses. There are net many 


tiat will, and none of them should, 
because it is far more respectable 
to raise ehickens, vegetables or fruits 
for sale, or even work in the field 
than to canvass the country with 
these little ‘‘plan’’ books, persuading 
people to buy stuff they do not want, 
and taking hard earned money from 
them to gratify a little selfish de- 
sire. MRS. C. H. RUST. 


Keep Up the Fight Against 
Swindlers. 


OUR article in issue of March 2 | 


on “Swindlers” is of such un- 
usual interest that it deserves more 
than passing notice. If the South- 
ern press were to take up your bat 
tle cry, demanding honest advertisers 
with goods of merit and valve, there 
would indeed be a revolution in the 
economic and social affairs of Mixie. 


There are many vampires who feast | 
off money which represents flesh and | 


blood of Southern farmers in ex- 
change for valueless stock foods, 
lightning rods, worthless books an 
other fake schemes. , 


Your paragraph on medical quacks 
and patent medicine frauds is but 
mildly stated. Not only do these 


evil venders filch from the pockets | 
of unsuspecting country people mil- | 
clothes, | 


lions needed for education, 
food and other necessities, but they 
fasten upon many of the unborn, an 


unquenchable desire for morphine, | 
habit- 
forming drugs to curse their lives | 


cocaine, alcohol and other 


now and hereafter. 


it is most gratifying to find your 
splendid effects in furnishing 


to protect them 
position, 


against such 


is being 
est advertising patronage. 


J. M. PEARSON. 
Fiorence, Ala. 





The Free Seed Graft. 
i ADMIRE the position of Robt. N. 
Page, 
seed. 


The roll of members should have 
been called and every member 


should have been made to expose | 


his position .on this subject, and 
those who opposed should be retired 
to private life by the farmers of the 
country. 

He might have added the mileage 
and franking grafts, of members of 
Congress, in which most of them, if 
not all, participate. 

Iam advised that members of Con- 
gress from the Pacific Coast draw as 
much as $1,000 as mileage from 
their homes, and frequently ride on 
free passes from the railroads. Tf 
they pay, it is only three cents per 


mile, and charge the Government 10 | 


eents; a graft from the Government 
of seven cents a mile. 


The farmers can control legisla- | 
tion, if they will formulate laws they | 
want enacted and then make their 


candidates amswer whether or not 
they favor such laws. Have them 
answer: 

On free seed graft. 

On mileage graft. 

On franking graft. 

On rivers and harbors appropria- 
tion graft. 

On express graft, etc. 


Call your candidate for Congress 
out on these subjects, and if he does 


not answer to suit you, vote against 
him. 


The farmers can have any good | 


and wholesome law they may need if 
they will demand it. 


W. L. TAYLOR. 
Van Buren, Ark. 


the | 
Southern farmer a clean paper in | 
which your best efforts are out forth | 
im- | 
supported by a} 
splendid subscription list and an hon- | 


| overlapping circles. 


Congressman from North | 
Carolina, on the distribution of free 


The Cham of Communication 


ACH Bell Telephone is the 
center of the system.. This 
system may be any size or any 
shape. with lines radiating 


| from any subscriber’s telephone, 


like the spokes of a _ wheel, 
to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles 
or a thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another who 
requires a radius of lines stretch- 
ing still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s 
radius is still a third, whose re- 
quirements mean a further exten- 
sion of the lines, and so on. 


This endless chain of systems 
may be illustrated by a series of 
Each addi- 
tional subscriber becomes a new 


center with an extended radius 
of communication, reaching other 
subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step- 
by-step extension from neighbor 
to neighbor must continue across 
the continent without a stopping 
place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 


here can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until the 
whole country is covered. There 
can be no limit to the system of 
which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance 
that talk can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamenta! 
needs of a nation of telephone. 
users, the Bell System must 

vide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Better Barn and Money Saye} 
WITH OUR FREE PLAN 


Let us solve yourbarn construction problems. We maintain a Special Department of the best skilled 
and Experienced Architects we can get, whose sole —— to prepare 
3 forthe man who wants to build. This work is under the 
Special Barn Plans direction of MR. WILLIAM LOUDEN, Nationa! Authority on Scientific 
Barn Construction, Ventilation and Equipment, and Designer of LOUDEN Barn Equipments tor 45 years. 
Gur plans wl save you worry, mistakes and money in building and get you a better bara. 
This Service is Free—no chargeor conditionsof any kind. Simply write us what you want—we’lldo the rest. 


We manufacture Louden’s Modern Barn Equipments—Sanitary Steel Stalls and Stanc 


Litter Carriers, Hay Tools and Bird Prooi Barn Door Hangers. They are labor savers and money makers, 
standard of the world and used by ever 100,000 farmers. Catalog and valuable books free. Write today 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO 


574 Broadway. 


FAIRVIELD, LOWA. 








Takes hold of its work and never lets go. 
rugged and strong ; stripped of every unnecessary part. 
for Iong, hard service. 


It’s compact, solid, 
Built 


There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 


farm need, im sizes from 11-2te 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. Write to- 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 


for every purpose. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 


The Fairbanks Company never made a poor articie. 
ad 


There’s a Bull Deg i: #t built for you. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers of 


irbanks’ Scales—standard for SO years. 








CONTINUOUS 
TRAVEL. 


LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST. 





Royal Line of Hay Presses 


getting one 
bale < 
without breaking down or getting out of or- 


my. 
that one of these ts the one you should buy. 
CHATPANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 


Before you buy a hay press be 
that is honestly 
smoothly, quickly, and 


sure you are 
built and will 
economically 


We make this kind of Hay Press—3 of 


m—The Royal, RKeyal Junior, and Econo- 
Write us to-day and let us prove to you 


Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











WITH OR WITHOUT 


GAS ENGINE “a 


With 6 to 10 H. P. engine 
will bale 25 to 40 tons in 10 hours 

Made especially for the South and Middle 
West; Handy, Speedy and Economical. You 
know that the faster you can turn out good, strong bales, 
the baler is making for you. 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION—Light, strong and durable; automatic feeder, 
simple and speedy; patented block dropper, convenient and effective; 
low feed hole, for baling from the windrow. Its balanced ang 
movement gives it large capacity. 

We have manufactured Bal- 
ing Machinery for 25 years, 
and make nothing else. To- j 
day we are the recognized NN 
leader in this field, and our aN 
every press we sell. 
Thousands of Ann Arbor 
Balers in the 
South Cy Bi -S a. J 3 
8, he 


the more money 


With 3% to 6 H.P. engine will 
bale 12 to 25 tons in 10 hours. 
One of the most popular of the 40 styles 
and sizes that bear the celebrated Ann 
Arbor name. Lowest priced belt power 
| baler built, but strong, and efficient. 
Our guarantee pro- 
tects you. Let it pay 
for itself in a couple 
of seasons. 
Send for our New 
Baler Book No. 31 
today, and ask for the 
g3 nearest dealer who can show 
you the Ann Arbor Line, 


Ann Arbor Machine Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


guarantee is back of 


atm | 
- * 


——— = 


ey 


; a ANN ARBOR #35" 


ae 
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BIGGER CROPS PER ACRE. 


1il.—They Are Novemary for the 


Land’s Sake. 


HE condition of the land, wheth- 

er standing still, decreasing or 
| increasing in fertility or productive- 
ness, is intimately connected with 
| the future of the man who owns or 
| operates it. If more plant food is 
' removed from the soil in the crop 
or crops grown on it than is added in 
fertilizer, manure,’ soil-improving 
crops, or other ways, it cannot be 
expected and will not continue to 
yield as large crops in succeeding 
years as it did in the preceding ones 
during what it was being robbed. 
The following table shows’ the 
amount of the main plant food con- 
stituents removed in the different 
quantities of lint cotton and seed 
corresponding to it used in the pre- 
| ceding part of this discussion: 








Plant Food Removed from Soil by Different 
Amounts of Lint Cotton and Seed. 
Nitrogen Phos. Acid. Potash, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
12.9 5.2 5.6 
11.2 


10.3 
10.9 Lis 
1.00 “Bale 12.0 13.0 

Experiments which have been run- 
ning five or ten years on the Test 
Farms of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture show quite 
clearly that where 200 and 400 
pounds of fertilizer respectively have 
_been used per acre that the land has 
lost in productiveness and has not 
given the yields in later years that 
it did in the first ones. Where 600 
pounds per acre was applied the 
land has barely, if it really has, held 
its own, while with 800 and 1,000 
pounds respectively per acre, there 
seems to have been a gain in produc- 
tiveness.”’ 

In the table below is shown the 
amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash added to the soil in the 
fertilizer experiments referred to and 
corresponding to what was removed 
in the cotton in the preceding table: 
Plant Food Added in Different 

5-212-2'%-Fertilizer. 
Nitrogen. Phos. Acid. Potash. 
Fertilizer. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
300 Pounds 7.6 21 7.5 
700 Pounds 49 17.5 
S00 Pounds .....% 20.0 56 20.0 
,000 Pounds 25. 70 25.0 
“Except phosphoric acid, 200 and 
400 pounds of the fertilizer used did 
not supply as much plant food as 
was removed in the cotton; while 
800 and 1,000 pounds supplied a con- 


Amounts 





| siderable 
| acid and potash, 


' in some of 


, in value. 





Smash ’em up! 
You'll find 


A GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 


From Factory to You 
Cut out the — or at Factory Prices 


$15 to Your name and address on a postal 
card will bring my big 106-page illus- 


trated Buggy and Harness 


Soteing No. 1 FREE | 


It describes 150 styles in 
detail and explains my money- 
saving selling plan. Satis- 
faction and safe delivery to 
any part of the United States 
guaranteed. 


EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


In My <a”? 
Grade Vehicles 


As 10—12 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 


excess of both phosphoric 
but there was still 
a shortage in nitrogen for one bale, 
even with 1,000 pounds.” 

The facts ih these tables show quite 
clearly why it is necessary and will 
continue to be so, to supply plant food 
the many ways (in ferti- 
lizer, manure, soil-improving crops, 
etc.) if large and profitable acre- 
yields are to be expected, and the 
land is to hold its own or increase 
B. W. KILGORE. 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 

culture. 





Fertilizing Peanuts on Sandy Soil. 


AM going to try peanuts to fatten 

some pigs on, and I am told that 
this sand-hill land makes the pea- 
nuts, but many of them are “pops” 
or have nothing in them. Have you 
had any experience with them and 
what fertilizer would you recom- 
mend? W. H. S. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 


Answer by L. A. Niven: There is 
no question but that your land is de- 
ficient in potash and phosphoric acid. 
As a general rule our clay soils in 
this section of the South contain a 
great deal of potash, but there is 
much needed on our sandy soils. As 
the peanut is a leguminous plant, you 
will need to use very little nitrogen 


in your fertilizer. You should not 
use stable manure the. same yeap 
that the land is planted in peanuts 
on the account of the great number 
of weed seed it generally contains 
The stable manure also seems to 
cause the plants to produce too much 
top, and a large per cent of the 
“pops” or unfilled pods. If stable 
manure is needed in order to get 
more humus in the soil, it should be 
applied to the crop grown on that 
soil the previous year. ° The peanut 
demands a soil with quite a bit of 
humus in it, but a soil with too much 
nitrogen in it should not be used. [| 
would advise you to use 500 or 600 ° 
pounds per acre of a commercial fer- 
tilizer analyzing about 7-24-10. Thig 
formula may be approximately ob- 
tained by mixing together 700 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 900 pounds 14 per 
cent acid phosphate, and 400 pounds 
muriate of potash. I have used ag 
much as 1,000 pounds per acre for 
peanuts, but 500 or 600 pounds gives 
good results. I have not kept any 
accurate accounts and cannot say 
definitely which will pay best, but 
I feel safe in advising you not to use 
more than 1,000 pounds per acre. 
You will also find wood ashes good 
for peanuts, as they contain potash 
and lime. 

In order to insure the proper filling 
out and ripening of the pods, peanuts 
just must have an abundance of lime, 
I advise you to apply 1,500 or 2,000 
pounds per acre on your soil where 
you expect to plant peanuts. Of 
course this application of lime is 
not needed more than once in four 
or five years. Do not mix the lime 
with your fertilizer, but apply it be- 
fore the fertilizer is applied. Scatter 
it broadcast on the land and work it 
in by plowing or harrowing, and then 
apply your commercial fertilizer. If 
the lime is mixed with the other fer- 
tilizer, it will set up a chemical ac- 
tion which will set free a lot of the 
plant food and, for this reason,. they 
should never be mixed. 

Peanuts also demand a_  well- 
drained soil, but I believe practically 
all of yours is well drained. 


As a Townsman Sees It. 


AM not a farmer but hope some 

day to be in the fold and take 
great pleasure in reading your paper 
as part of the preparation. 

I feel that I would be neglecting 
a duty if I failed to write and tell 
you how much I appreciate your ar- 
ticle on ‘‘SSome Big Swindles and Why 
We Fight Them.” I know it takes 
nerve to take such a stand as that 
when everybody around you is just 
grabbing for the almighty dollar, 
come how it may. I wish some of 
the big family magazines were as 
conscientious. One of my reasons for 
wanting to take up farming is to get 
away from the city where the pur- 
pose of half the people one meets is 
to “do’’ you thoroughly. I am sick 
of striving and fighting and money 
grabbing. 

I am pleased that the farmers are 
represented by a great paper with 
great policies, and glad that I recent- 
ly sent you a subscription. 

ERNEST I. WORCESTER. 

Chicago, III. 





During the present year the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstra- 
tion Work will have 32 negro agents 
in the field. These agents now have 
enrolled as demonstrators and co- 
operators something like 3,500 ne- 
gro farmers. Numerous negro 
farmers are also enrolled under 
white agents. Altogether it is esti- 
mated that there will probably be 
between 10,000 and 15,000 negro 
demonstrators and co-operators on 
the lists working with the Depart- 
ment’s agents the coming season. 
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If it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 
























You can easily make good 
pictures with a 


KODAK 


Simplicity has made the Kodak 
way the easy way in picture 
taking ; quality has made the 
Kodak way the sure way. A 


Kodaks $5.00 and up. Brownie Cameraé, 
(they work like Kodaks) $1.00 to $12.00 are’ 
fully described in the Kodak catalogue. Free 
at your dealers or by mail. 

EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
435 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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[HARLEY DAVIDSON 


OoOTOoORCYCLES 
MHOUBANDS of men to-day ride Har- 
ley-Davidson Motorcycles, and go 
where they want to in one-fifth 
the time a horse would take—at a cost 
of one-tenth centper mile. They’re built 
for comfort and service; run easily, 
smoothly and quiet 
Write for our attractive booklet, 
“The Harley-Davidson on the Farm”. 
, Marley-Davidson goose 217 ASt., 
Motor Co., ee 
Wis. 







































































pew Mya 50 LLON 


No oan = in or $1.75 
pergallon when you can buy 
Spotless House Paint equal to 
any made for $1.14 to $1.22 
per gallon. Spotless Paint is 
guaranteed for five years not 
to flake, blister, nor crack off. 
It's weatherproof, it protects, 
it beautifies. 
Spotless Paint is ready mixed, requires no doctor- 
ing, no thinning. Anyone can apply it. There‘eJ 
Spotless Paint for all purposes, houses, barns, roofs, 
floors. Write to-day for FREE COLOR CARD AND 
PRICE LIST which tells all about it, 

THE SPOTLESS CO. 

B® Shockoe Syuare, Richmond, Va. 
**The South's Mail Order House.”* 


‘ % Spotve Swen 


Rich MONO. VIRGINIA 
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Our Progressive Young People. 





A LITTLE MISSISSIPPI FARMER. 
(One-Dollar Prise Letter.) 

AM a little boy 12 years old and 
life. I have two brothers and one 
sister. I am the baby child. My 
and likes to read it very much. 

We have a small farm of 120 acres 
have about 40 acres in a pasture and 
in this pasture we have a nice little 
time when papa and mamma do not 
need me. 
cows and have all the milk and but- 
ter we can use and some to sell. 


I have lived on the farm all of my 
papa takes The Progressive Farmer 
and papa is a merchant also. We 
fish pond, where I spend lots of my 
We have three good Jersey milk 
Mamma has about 40 grown Bar- 


Fred Plymouth Rock chickens and lots 


of little ones. She sells lots of eggs 
for table use and sells sittings at 50 
cents per sitting. 

About two years ago my grandpapa 
gave my brother and myself a calf 
which we named Bessie. About a 
year after she found us a calf, which 
Then we agreed 
that brother should have Bessie and 
I would take Daisy. Last month 
Bessie found my brother another lit- 
tle calf which he is going to sell be- 
fore long. I still have Daisy and 
expect to make a fine cow of her. 

Papa is going to work two demon- 
stration patches this year; four acres 

corn and two in cotton according to 

structions sent him by the Agricul- 
ural Department. 

We have one of the prettiest 
country homes in this part of the 
country, and I think many others 
could improve their homes if they 
would read The Progressive Farmer 
and try to follow its teachings. 

ROBERT McDONALD. 

Battlefield, Miss. 


One Reason Boys Go to Town. 


AM a renter 
to see 


Yes 


s son. 
this farm 


You just ought 
where we 
sega rented it five years ago and 
ad sprouts all over it big enou 
for wood, and briers big enough for 
uggy whips. We have all of it fixed 
up, ditched and in fine condition. But 
here is the trouble; the land- 
lords here think a renter ought to 
live in a house not fit for a barn. 
That is just why so many boys are 
leaving the farm. Another thing is 
everybody is grabbing at everything 
like hungry dogs grabbing at beef. 
What we need here is for these 
silly farmers to have better imple- 
ments and then use more brains in- 
stead of so much talk. A man can 
save time and accomplish more by 


are. 
it 


oF} 


Bi 





THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 
$1.46, and you will own one of the best Razor, 
made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Wor 














$1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return t 
Razor. Could we make a fairer offer. 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR is extra holiow ground, hand 
forged from Genuine Sh effietd Steel. We use it and 
know it is the best Razor made and want you to find 
it out by giving it a fair trial. 

WRITE US A POSTAL and say, “Send me your 
Razor on 10 days trial. I will send you $1.45 or re- 
turn Razor.’’ We will send Razor and full particulars 
about our other offers. 

DIXIE MFG. CO., BOX 85, UNION CITY, GA. 
Formerly B. W. Middiebrooks & Co. 


‘ ISH We make the famous 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Gar 
Fish Will Bite 


. like hungry wolves, fill your net: 
4 >> traps or trot line if you bait wit 
Magic-Fish-Lure. 
Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you bus 
mulling them out. Write to-day and get a box to 
elp introduce it in your neighborhood. Agents 
wanted. J.F. Gregory, K-19, St. Louis,Mo 

















































Let us tell you how te 
catch them where you 
think there are none. 
















‘keeping his mouth shut. 
t My father and I work a one-horse 
|ffarm and keep two mules. Any one- 
horse farmer needs two mules. We 
have been farming seven years and 
started with $2 Now we own two 
good mules, four fine Jersey cows, all 
kinds of implements and have a nice 
| bank account. We did not do this 
| raising cotton. We sold butter, e 
| chickens and all kinds of produce. 
| But it is just like you say. This 
Leoenery will not be right until it be- 
comes a land of better farming and a 
land of painted farm houses. 
JNO. B. NICHOLSON. 
S.-C; 


og 
eges, 


Catawba, 







low C ane Sugar is Made. 
Box you plant your cane in rows 
as thick as it will stand. Keep 
cultivated good and all the weeds 
ut. Let it ripen enough by October 
to cut, haul and strip. You strip all 
of the fodder off and lay in piles at 
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he cane mill. The cane is put be- 
ween a crusher and the juice is all 
pressed out. It is strained through 
a sack into a barrel. 

When you get a barre! full of juice, 





the boiling begins. 
fire under the ‘‘cooker’’ and boil and 
boil. While it is boiling you put 
some soda in it to whiten it and keep 
boiling till it gets to where it will | 
grain. Then it is put into great pans, 
allowed to cool and is light brown in 
color. It is made that way on a 
farm; of course, it is different at a 
refinery. 

De Bore, who lived six miles above 
New Orleans, was the first man to} 
make sugar in Louisiana about 1847. 

BONNIE L. PRICE. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 


You make up a | 








That Disgraced Corn Club Boy Again. 
HAVE at times written to tell of 
my appreciation of The Progres- 


sive Farmer, and now that I have 
found one article which I think 
leaves a wrong impression, I ask 


that we reason a bit together to see 
if your teaching cannot be set right. 

I refer to the criticism of ‘A Dis- 
graced Corn Club Boy,” in the issue 
of .March 16th, especially that part, 
“No matter how long he lives, this | 
boy will never get over his disgrace.” | 
“It is hard to have a whole life | 
ruined by one such action—.”’ H 

Does this one act ruin his whole 
life? Or is the attitude he takes 
toward the act the thing which es- 
tablishes or not, the ruin of his life? 
It strikes me that your article leaves | 
the boy in ‘‘the Slough of Despond,”’’ 
that there is nothing for him to look 








Mineral Surface 
Needs No Painting 


F you intend to build, use 
Amatite. You will doaway not 
only with all roofing troubles, 

but with all unnecessary roofing ex- 
pense, because Amatite xeeds no 
painting or attention after it is 
laid. 

It has a wear-resisting »ineral 
surface on top instead of paint. 
Amatite is easy to lay, fire re- 
tardant, attractive and absolutely 

waterproof. 


Send for sample and meke roof- 
ing comparisons, and 
know roofing before 
you buy. The man 
who knows, buys Am- 
atite — always. 










































Barrett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, jposton, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 
ity, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, 
Seattle, Lon- 
don, England 






























forward to, except contempt from 
all men. And do you really think 
that is so, if he wants to blot out 
the harm of the act by better living. 

Most any boy can take a sour, 
disagreeable, obstinate soil, give it 
good attention, sweeten it a bit and 
make it good for a crop of good 
corn. But, how many of those same | 
boys have gumption to take a soured, 


obstinate, injured 
give the trouble 


reputation, and 
d effort to sweet- 
and make it 
manhood, which 
more for that 
than crop 


an 
en that reputation, 
ful for good 
accomplish 
individual 
Moore’s? 
The article mentions an ‘uncle,’ 
but says nothing about a ‘‘father,”’ 
and just now the chap may need a 
friend, and as I have always under- 
stood, you wish to be such. to all} 
your young readers. | 
I wonder if an appeal to his ‘‘man- | 


use- | 
would 
particular 
like Jerry 


a 





BUILDINGS’ 


Tells why it will pay you to use 
=" 


a 
APOLLO £ 


Galvanized Formed Metal Roofing and 
Siding Materials 

or the Plain and Painted products (not galvan- 

ized) and stenciled AMERICAN. The book shows 

plans that will prove invaluable to you. Write 

for acopy to-day. It is FREE—but please men- 

tion your roofer or dealer. 


Sos 
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American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company 
GENERAL OFFICES 





hood asleep but never dead,” will 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 











not rise to meet a friend’s. 

It seems to me if an appeal will se- 
cure an honest confession, and ex- 
pression of desire to make amends, 
that encouragement should be given, 
and if desired a chance to compete 
again, and if possible win a prize. 
Such a result would give a hopeful 
lad, I think, where now he may be | 
deeply discouraged. | 

At any rate, I will write him along | 
these lines, and would request that | 
you do the same, and I will be} 
pleased to have your opinion of my 





ideas. tlt OR 
——_ | 
Editorial Comment: We like the | 
spirit of our friend’s letter and have | 
written the boy in the same vein. 
One should always give an erring 
boy a chance to do better and | 

couragement to do better. Itiso 
after a boy takes adva ige of such 
confidence to repeat his offence that 

he should be harshly dealt with. 








Stretching a Point. 
OT ie« a tt rs) 
Jot n he must sa 
t ti eceased on § 
declined, but fi | r 4 | 
Sunday night, when tim for th eulog | 
arrived, he arose slowly and said: “Bred- | 
ern and sistern, I promise ter say sump’n 
good bout Deacon Jasper tonight, and I | 
will say we all hopes he’s gone whar we 
knows he ain’t."’—McCall’s Magasine. | 
We can never have a noble race of men | 
until we have 


a noble race of mothers.— | 
Elbert Hubbard. 


| usefol, made of first quality eteel, fully guaranteed. Bells 
EASY SEL 





Down - 
and 


off! 


[TOWERS 


FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 


SLICKER 



















THAT'S WHERE ALL 


THE WATER GOES 
Even the front of this slicker 
is WATERPROOF, our Reflex edges 
(Pat'd) guide every drop to the bottom. 
Made for good hard service yet looks 


like an ordinary overcoat. 


YOU CAN'T GET WET 
SOWER'S SATISFACTION 
¢} GUARANTEED 

A-J- TOWER CO. 0 


BOSTON 




























“Aisy BRAND 













oo TOWER CANADIAN c 
— TORONTO 
EVERY WHERE 
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LITTLE WONDER etxnnre” We Gitte 











| POCKET TOOL SCISSORS, In coms ea 





which is combined 18 tools and articles. Practical, 
in every home, store or sho R. BIG 
PROFITS. Write quick for terms and FREE SAMPLE 
to workers. Send no money. A postal will do 
P. THOMAS MFG. CO. §255 Wayne St. DAYTON, OHIO 
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(10) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Does This Surprise You? THE HOME-CIRCLE 


—_— 
— 
— 
— 
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rs ‘ ‘ 99 wale ert ae = A 
One gallon of either oi] or gasoline will burn about 20 hours in a “Detroit’’ Vapor TR 
Stove. At this rate it is cheaper to cook with than wood or any other fuel. 


The ‘“Betroit’’ Vapor Oil Stove has no wick or asbestos ring to burn out. You CORINNA’S MAYING. 


can truly say that it lights like gas, because the cooking begins the instant the 
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ee ee ee ee ET up, get up for shame! The Few beads are best when once we go 
stove, they will be interested in the following. G . a 
blooming morn a-Maying. 
Cannot Explode Upon her wings presents the qhere's not a budding boy or girl 
god unshorn. this day 
“Detroit” vapor gasoline stoves are so well made that See how Aurora throws her fair But is got up and gone to bring in 
all points of danger are done away with entirely, and at Fresh-quilted colours through the May. 
the same time they are very reasonable in price. A child air: A deal of youth ere this, is come 
cannot turn on the gasoline as each burner valve is locked Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see ; 





Back, and with white-thorn laden 
home. 


when not in use. The ‘Detroit’? Vapor operates just like 
a gas stove, as all you do is to turn on the gasoline, light it, and it is ready for 


The dew-bespangled herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept and bow’d to- 


cooking. No further attention is necessary. Have your dealer show you how ward the east Some have dispatch’d their cakes 
quickiy it lights, or send for our free catalog. Twenty handsome styles to select ar ee “f and cream, 
from. Please state gasoline or oil stove catalog. Dept. A. Above an hour since, yet you not 


Before that we have left to dream: 
And some have wept and woo’d and 
plighted troth, 


drest; 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO Detroit, Mich Nay’ BOL 90 UCR SS OU OF Dent 
Nd id ~ When all the birds have matins ang chose their priest, ere we can 
said, cast off sloth: 


And sung their thankful hymns, ‘ ‘ 
My Big FREE Book Shows You ‘is sin, a fo one 


Nay, profanation, to keep in, 


. ‘How to Make Your Fruits and Whereas a thousand virgins on this ee ee ee ee ee 


From out the eye, love’s firma- 


; m4 = ment: 
Vegetables Yield Larger Profits Spring, lee than the lark, to fetch se 


in ¥ Many a jest told of the keys betray- 
ae no longer any need for Fase oor your rapidly poe fruits and in May. ing 
vegetables on an already overcrowded market at little or no profit, or worse P P ‘ nat 
yet, allowing them to go to utter waste and become a complete loss. My | pj; i t foli ~— This night, and locks pick’d: yet 
free book fully explains my plan whereby you can turn the heretofore ise, and put on your foliage, we’re not a-Maying. 
wasted, perishable fruits into good American dollars by canning them be seen 
right on the farm with my portable 


. To come forth, like the spring-time, Come, let us go, while we are in our 
S Z AHI fresh and green, prime, 




















Tarns And sweet as Flora. Take no care And take the harmless folly of the 

Waste — ha | For jewels for your gown or hair: time! 

Into Gold anning ut it Fear not; the leaves will strew We shall grow old apace, and die 
Good, home-made canned fruiis and vegetables are always in demand right in your own Gems in abundance upon you: Before we know our liberty. 

locality. You can. just as well as not, turn the annual loss into big profit. Each Stahl | Besides, the childhood of the day Our life is short, and our days run 

Portable Canning Outfit is a complete canning factory—varying only in capacity. 


= has kept, As fast away as does the sun. 

Made In All Sizes from $4.20 Up—Over 100,000 In Use Against you come, some Orient pearls And, as a vapour or a drop of rain, 
They cost but little in the beginning and are big money-makers from the start. Youcan 7 , i 

can either in glass or tin with absolutely sure results. No experience necessary. Pro- unwept. Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 


cess 60 simple anyone is sure of success. I supply all you need, , = Come, and receive them while the So when or you or I are made 
inclading Valuable Canning Formulas. ‘ L 














































re | light A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 
My Big Book FREE to You | Hangs on the dew-locks of the All love, all liking, all delight 
FO a! one who grows fruits and Vegetables ehould read night, Lies drowned with us in endless 
Tn ho ver tS) 8 to ge e T : : e 
from fraite and vegetables with the aid of r Stahl Portable i And Titan on the eastern hill night. 
‘anning Outfit. Book contains pictures of actual users— ¥ Retires himself, or else stands Then, while time serves, and we are 
some im your locality. Write today. 7 still but decaying 
F. S. STAHL, Box 211 Quincy, Ill. ' Jt Till you come forth! Wash, dress, be Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a- 
brief in praying: Maying. —Robert Herrick. 
AU 
: 4’ ‘ he { SOME WAYS OF LIGHTENING THE SUMMER WORK. 
+ . 
: Ps 1 opened 
| MAKE YOUR SURPLUS FRUITS AND | ( 
VEGETABLES EARN HANDSOME PROFITS | J How the Oil Stove and the Fireless Cooker Help—Have Fewer 
Great demand for goods canned afhome. We = Hot Meals—How to Make Sunday a Real Day of Rest. 
can furnish you with a complete canning outfit |S /F" "yeaa 
just like thoseused in the largest canning factories, Seamabe 
only in smaller sizes—even Kitchen Outfits. Operated both ae By Mrs. Lillian Brooks Gatlin, Atmore, Ala. 
open and under pressure, Evaporaters and cookers. Order 2 F 
pone gs Sar ay oe eee Eee cae oe see @ es UST now when many of our town smoky, ill-smelling nuisance, to the 
Dept. of Agriculture. Send us a Card for Free Descriptive sisters are preparing for a sum- trim, smokeless, odorless oil stove 
hiteratSME CANNER. COMPANY. Hickory: N- Cc. a mer vacation, we women on the of today. The present day oil stove 


farms are preparing for the busiest will do perfect baking as well as 
time of the year. In warm weather boiling and frying at a very small 
our.men folks are expense for fuel. 





working hardest There has been enough said in 
and we must get The Progressive Farmer about the 
é-vEw hOMESS* | me up earlier in the fireless cooker to make it unneces- 


morning and gary io add more. They seem to be 
work later at the last word in easy cooking and it 
night. Besides the is a pity that every woman doesn’t 
regular meals tO own one. 

prepare and the Save Work in the Ironing. 
housework, there But even without these conven- 


is more laundry jences there are many ways to save 
MRS. GATLIN. work, the can- 


THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE) =i: 22 preserving and extra work [utly’ inthe ‘summer time. Take 


with young chickens, turkeys, etC. the sheets and towels off the line 











Known the world over for its serving qualities. However, there are many ways to and fold them at once and they will 
The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the lighten the burdens of summer work do suse os well. P Give some of the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does if one is not too wedded to old ways other pieces a ‘“‘lick and a promise 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. to try some new ones. Not being and let them go at that. Don’t iron 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. too fond of work at any time. and underclothes except the “Sunday’’ 





especially in warm weather. I have ones, and don’t have so many tucks 
learned a good many ways of saving and frills on these. Now, of course, 


ee eae We will ship you a | time and labor. Of course, every if you are one of the kind that does 
“RANGER” BICYCLE | woman ought to have all kinds of everything ‘just so,’’ because your 
ew on approval, freight 3 ; i i kitchen. mother an ra i i 
Oe Prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and labor-saving devices in her + ff dé ndmother did, this 
NS allow ten days treo trint from the day you receive it. ut i does not suit you in An oil stove and a fireless cooker, Will be rank heresy to you, but I 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get vee 2 > > “4 "4 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish tokeep it, | for instance, would save hours of hope there are some of you who 
ship it back to us at our expense ar nee Onn 908 will ot be out one cent. eae back-breaking labor and _ suffering would like to save some time to read 
e sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 4 : . * 
LOW FACTORY PRICES to yider at lower prices than any other house. Lv, from heat. In the country where we red do a little fancy work, or just to x 
Bave you $10 to $25 micdiemen's pro on eve ucycie, ighest grade models wit : . 7% j i i i § 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains nt Ryo at prices no higher than cheap | can’t have gas to cook with, an oil ie in the hammock a few minutes 
mail order AGEN also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 


RIDER A ENTS WANT in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample stove is almost indispensable in hot and do nothing at all. 





















**Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be , women It will Vv . 
estonished ¥ the ter low prices and the Iiberal propositions and special ofies we wis. | Weather, yet so —— petigaae Se es ae wh. ea a meagee . — 
i give on the first rora. simple going to your town. rite at once for our special offer. one. ? n an ots o in 
i DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you pecatve our catalogue refuse even to try g; eating 


I Eacloned cussh core as 02 CORD cocina Dereietine tataeta tat Dated eee ee ene wes id they will explode wa burn i igen in the afternoon and pre- 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE fi ceesuttc reser. ociemeen, pers, eget 7 \Yo house. They are no more danger- pare them just ready to cook. You 
NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully {ll d and containing © rest fund s than a kerosene lamp. I have can put them on while you are get- 
teresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it nows ifl used an oil stove for years, and ting breakfast and while you are 
MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. P-187. CHICAGO, ILLe’ have seen them evolute from a washing the breakfast dishes, cook 


and learn our low prices and Iiberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles unde# | { y are dangerous and they’re the house, if you will gather your 
your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received, 
i ; 
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your bread, and by the time you are 
through in the kitchen it will all be 
nicely done. Put it all in the warm- 
ing chest or oven of the stove and 
it will be quite warm enough at din- 
ner and the kitchen will be cool. I 
am assuming, of course, that you 
have plain vegetable dinners, like 
most country folks do in summer. If 
your family will stand for it, serve 
fruit of all kinds raw with cream 
and sugar for dessert instead of pie. 
It’s easier and healthier; but if they 
insist on pie, it will be just as good 
cooked in the early morning. The 
same is true of any kind of boiled, 
stewed or roasted meat you may 
have. Then if your folks will eat a 
cold supper, you will only have to 
make a fire in the stove once a day, 
and that in the coolest part. I fol- 
lowed this plan one whole summer 
when I had no oil stove and it 
worked beautifully. The thoughts of 
the reduced amount of stovewood 
should commend it to the man of the 


“house. 


Getting a Rest on Sunday. 


Another thing that most women 
do that I think is not only foolish, 
but wrong, is to make of Sunday 
a feast day instead of a rest day. 
Especially is this true of Sundays in 
summer. I never could see why the 
woman of a family shouldn’t have 
a Sunday as well as the man, but 
she very seldom does. Sunday in 
the country is generally a day of 
visiting, and the family and visitors 
have grown to expect an extra good 
dinner. This is all right for every 
body except the housekeeper, but for 
her it just turns the day of rest into 
a day of extra toil. I didn’t start 
out that way myself and I do less 
cooking on Sunday than any other 
day, but at the same time, I like 
to have company and good dinners, 
too, Sunday or any other time. So 
this is how I once solved the prob- 
lem of no Sunday work and a good 
dinner for company, too, and I’m 
only sorry I didn’t learn it earlier: 

Once, a few summers ago, I got a 
note from an aunt in town that she 
with some other relatives and friends 
about 11 in all—would be out to 
spend the next Sunday with us. I 
was delighted, of course, and like 
all young housekeepers, I wanted to 
do myself proud in the way of a good 
dinner; but as I had no help, I 
knew that to serve the regulation 
Sunday dinner would leave me too 
tired to enjoy the visit, and no time 
either. With my own family there 
were 14, and my table only seated 
eight, and I thought with dismay of 
the piles of dirty dishes and cooking 
utensils to be washed after a big 
dinner for that many people. So I 
just decided to have a regular pic- 
nic dinner right in the dining room 
and arranged everything accordingly. 
On Friday I baked two big cakes 
and Saturday I roasted two chickens, 
baked bread, both brown and white, 
and made a half-dozen pies. I pro- 
vided cheese, peanut butter, pickles 
and jelly, just as if I were going to 
a real picnic, and, of course, had 
plenty of milk and butter. On Sun- 
day morning I got everything spic 
and span by 8 o’clock, and as my 
guests didn’t arrive till 9:30, IT had 
all that time to rest, and they found 
both myself and the house cool and 
comfortable. At 12 o’clock my aunt 
and I went into the dining-room and 
she spread the dinner in true picnic 
style, while I made coffee for those 
who liked it. And then what fun we 
had over that dinner. Everybody 
took what they wanted to eat and ate 
it where they pleased. I wasn’t tired 
any more than the rest of the crowd 
and we all enjoyed it together. When 
we had finished there were very few 
dirty dishes and one of the girls 
cleared the table and washed them 
in a few minutes. To some it may 
seem shocking to have a picnic affair 
on Suncay, but I can’t see that it’s 
nearly so bad as a woman standing 
over a hot stove all day and getting 





TO THE WOMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY. 





n.. . is preparing to unveil a 
beautiful statue to the women of the 
Confederacy; North Carolina is soon to erect 
one in her Capitol Square and South Caro- 
lina unveiled one of rarely beautiful design 
on April 11th. The inscription on this South 
Carolina monument was given in our issue 
of April 20th, and we are glad to give a pic- 
torial representation of it herewith. “The 
monument represents a strong, quiet-faced 
woman, an ideal study of the noblest type 
of Southern woman, holding a Bible on her 
knee, and meditating upon both the past 
and the future of her people.” The sculptor 
of the monument, F. W. Ruckstuhl of St. 
Louis, gives this description of the figure: 
“IT decided to show the woman of the 
South as neither sad nor gay, neither de- 
fiant nor humble, but as dignified and 
with an attitude and expression of that 
simple, enduring power, of that Sphinx- 
like seriousness that befits one who has 
overcome past tragedies and sorrows 
and is equal to face the troubles as well 
as the triumphs of the future with that 
serene repose of soul that is never 


daunted. I decided to make a head at once beautiful and _ strong, 
with a large forehead, under her wavy hair, large Southern eyes, a firm 
chin, sensitive lips and an energetic aquiline nose—such as we find on the 
faces of Queen Victoria and Empress Eugenie—a woman who, however 
in love with peace she might be, would yet defend her home like a lioness.” 

















so tired she hates the thought of 
Sunday, while everybody else has 2 
jolly time. 

But if you will insist on doing 
everything in the same old way, work- 
ing yourself to death these long, hot, 
summer days, let me tell you a way 
of resting that is a veritable life pre- 
server. Go into your room, loosen 
your clothing and lie down without 
any pillow under your head. Lie on 
your back with your arms stretched 
out but perfectly relaxed, and take 
about a dozen long, deep breaths 
through your nose. Inhale as slowly 
as possible, hold your breath an in- 
stant and exhale slowly. After about 
a dozen breaths you will probably 
feel sleepy, and if you will permit 
yourself to lose consciousness just 
for a moment, you will get up feeling 
like a new woman. 


ECONOMY AND CAREFUL PLAN- 
NING PAY. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


AVING always been interested 
in farm work, and six years the 
wife of an energetic, prosperous 
farmer, of course, I read, and profit 
by reading, The Progressive Farmer. 
I get many “hints and helps’’ from 

it which lead to success. 

As to health, we try to do our 
part in preventing diseases by keep- 
ing the house and surroundings clean 
and abstaining from such vices as 
bring on bad health and disease. 

No tobacco or snuff is used, we 
try to use that money more profit- 
ably. 

I use all the economy possible and 
devise the best plans I know for 
good food and proper raiment for 
the family, and though we do not 
over-draw our purse, neither do we 
suffer neglect by eating an unvaried 
diet day after day—or by not having 
sufficient clothing for health and 
neatness. 

I have three small children (two 
boys and one girl), to care for and 
am maid of all work. 

In purchasing Sunday clothes for 
the little boys, I buy for the older 
one and use his outgrown guits for 
the younger, for the clothes are very 
well kept. 

I raise my own poultry, butter, 
ete., and with a good garden of veg- 
etables in summer and turnips, po- 
tatoes, syrup and enough meat and 
lard, there is little left to be bought 
except sugar and coffee (the latter 
being little used). 

I usually make my pin-money by 
selling butter, milk, eggs, potatoes, 


turnips, peanuts, syrup, vegetables, 
etc., and it comes in nicely. 
Husband makes his “extra change” | 
by selling stove-wood, hay, fodder, | 
peas, ete. 





When we were married six years | 


ago, we rented the land where we 
now live and own. Now we have ex- 
changed a cottage for a nice, con- 
venient nine-room house with bath- 
room, and have five good tenant 
houses, two barns, gin-house and 
other outbuildings. 


My husband has three splendid | 


mules, one 
engine, 


12-horsepower gasoline 
feed mill, gin, wood saws, 


shingle mill, mower, rake, cutaway | 


harrow, and some improved plows, 
planters, etc. While he has these 
aids, I have not been wholly neglect- 
ed, since for my convenience, I have 
for my chickens, good coops with 
wire fronts, and poultry yard, pump 
in well on porch, nice dining-room 
with closet, kitchen and pantry with 
shelves, large range with reservoir, 
and a big home-made wood-box, al- 
ways filled with good, dry stove- 
wood. 

Around the house can be seen the 
shade trees, orchards and vineyards. 
I always have flowers, both in the 
house and yard. They not only add 
beauty but cheer to the home. 


Our success, thus far, is due to} 


economy and systematic plans, well 
carried out. 
MRS. G. B. GARRARD, JR. 
Washington, Ga. 





How to Make House-Cleaning Easy. 


HILE I am a housekeeper of 
limited experience, I am always 
on the alert to better my way of 
doing things, and I am 
to believe that many of us at least 
double our work when 


not suffer and we would have more 
time to give to the training of our 
children and to our own mental and 
also physical improvement. 

Now with the spring house-clean- 
ing. Let us open wide our doors and 
windows and let fresh air and sun- 
shine, the most powerful germicide 
known, enter every nook and corner 
and help us along with our work. 

I know that most women dread 
the over-hauling of the house in the 
spring, but I have fund that to 
dispose of things as they become 
useless helps along wonderfully. 

Let us not get into the habit of 
saving useless articles such as old 
papers and magazines, worn out 
clothing, broken furniture, ete., but 

(Continued on page 21.) 








beginning | 


with a lit- | 
tle careful planning our work would | 








The very best jar from 
the cap—down! 


It is no trouble to “jar” things these 
days. Even many vegetables that 
you never thought of “canning”’—it 
is easy in these all-glass jars. 


No spoiled vegetables or fruit— 
no sweltering over hot stoves for 
nothing! Just put up most fruit 
and “garden stuff’ whole and get 
best results from the 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


This jar is safe. ‘The glass cap fastens 
with a wire spring—it closes with a 
touch and opens with a #/t—no wrist- 
turning, no neck-twisting, no shattering 
or splattering ! 

Then — the heavy, green-tinted glass 
keeps out the light. Your fruit opens 
fresh and plump instead of faded and 
wilted. ‘Try the E-Z Seal way. 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer—he_ will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write. Wi 
us for FREE Book™ 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer. Gct the 
Book from us. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar BA 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before Sept, ist, 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out. 

HASEE STL SS GLASS CO., 


heeling, W. Va. 
This is to certify, That 1 have this day received one 
“*Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without 
any obligation on my part, Thisis the first coupon 
presented by any member of my family. 






Name. 





Address. 

TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. Allcoupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. Ist, 1912, 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify, that I 
gave away one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears above. 





Dealer’s Name ears 


























WITHOUT 


IRGC A FIRE 


New, easy, pleasant way. Mrs. 
Larkins, Mich. writes, *“Have 
ironed 6 years with perfect 
satisfaction.’ Mrs. Timm, O, 
says, **Couldn’t think of iron4 
n 


ing without it. 


Improved Monitor Sad Iron} 





-Heating. Not Sold in Stores. 
Strong, light, handsome--durable. E 
to operate: heat regulated instantly: no dirt—noo 
WANTED AGENTS, SALESMEN, MANAGERS, 
spoil. $20.00 a day. No experience 
quired, Sells almost on sight. Martin, Tenn., ; 
inlyr. Trimmer, 
lil., writes 2in 10 hours.”’ § 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14.00 in 
half day. Send for big, colored 
circular, full size and interior 
view of iron, Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory, 
Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
Totus Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 











“Gleanings ir 
Bees on the Farm ooaing. 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25¢e. 
Book on bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THE A. 1 ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, Ohio. 





MODERN CANNER 


pa 
PRIOME CANNING 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


MODERN CANNING CO. 


oe 2. 2. 5 
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OUR paper contains instructions and sugges- 
Y tions that I am not yet able to follow, but Il 
am learning that way.” Now, of all men, the 
poor man is the one who cannot afford to farm 
badly A rich man can afford the loss that poor 
farming makes, but the poor man cannot, and of 
all men, it jis the poor man who should adopt 
good methods He may not be abie all at once 
to get all the improved implements he should 
have, but he certainly should adopt correct meth- 
ods for the treatment of his soil and maintaining 
and improving its simsnactiacsuiah 

R. D. W. C ‘ARTER , of Jerome, N. C., asks us 

to advocate the plan of putting up commer- 
cial fertilizers in 100 or 125-pound bags, instead 
of the usual 200-pound bag. We believe the sug- 
gestion a good one and respectfully commend it to 
our fertilizer manufacturers. A lone man out in 
the field with a grain drill and a half-dozen bags 
of fertilizer in a wagon box has to do a lot of hard 
lifting which could be obviated if the bags were 
half as large. Indeed, it seems to us that the ex- 
tra cost of the bags would almost be made up for 
in the greater ease of handling. We should like to 
have an expression from some of our friends who 
are in the fertilizer-making business as to the 
practicability of such a change. 

E COMMENTED at the time on the fact that 
= many of our readers in writing for our 
Soil Fertility Srocial sent us mere essays on 
fertility, instead of reports of experience. This 
is an all too common failing with most newspa- 
per correspondents. Recently a man sent us quite 
an essay on the split-log drag. We wrote him 
that we had plenty of articles generalizing about 
the merits of the split-log drag, but we assumed 
from his letter that he had had actual experience 
with it, and would be glad for him to send us 
a story of his experience instead of a mere essay 
on the subject. Whereupon, our friend sent us a 
letter that was really worth while. Whenever 
any reader has an experience that illustrates some 
fact of value to other farmers, we shall be glad 
to have it for publication. Even a postal card 
report will often be very helpful. 





BELIEF is common among farmers that the 

nitrogen taken from the air by the bacteria 
on the roots of plants is deposited or ‘‘fixed’’ 
in the soil. As a matter of fact, this nitrogen is 
used by the legumes and goes to make up roots, 
stalks, leaves, seeds, etc. It only gets into the 
soil and improves it as the legumes are left on 
the land. If all of the plant, including roots and 
stubble, is removed there is no gain in nitrogen 
to the soil. In fact, there will be a loss in most 
cases, for the legumes get some little of their 
nitrogen from the soil. If 25 per cent of the 
nitrogen in the entire legume plant is in the 
roots and stubble and these alone are left on 
the land, then certainly not more than 25 per 
cent of the nitrogen gathered from the air by 
the bacteria on the roots of these plants is added 
to the soil. The nitrogen gathered is not fixed 
in the soil, but in the plants. 





VERY once in a while claims are made by 

some enthusiastic friend of some particular 
line of agricultural promotion work, that the 
great agricultural progress of the day is all due 
to this or that particular effort. The agencies 
at work for the upbuilding of agriculture are 
numerous. The National and State Departments 
of Agriculture, the railroad agricultural and in- 
dustrial departments; the service and educational 
bureaus of the large implement and other man- 
ufacturers; the agricultural colleges; the ex- 
periment stations; the Dairy and Farm Demon- 
stration Work; the farmers institutes; the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs; the public schools; agricultural pa- 


pers, and, last but not least, the farmers them+ 
selves are ail taking a hand in the good work. 


No one agency is responsible for the large part 
of the results being obtained, and it is not only 
folly for any one to claim all the glory, but it 
is hurtful to those who make such claims and 
to their work. This is truly a case where there 
is ‘‘glory enough for all.” The man who is 
really doing something has no time to worry 
about credit, nor need he give thought to such 
matters. The world measures pretty accurately 
the value of each man’s efforts, and accords 
to each about all the glory he is entitled to. No 
one is helped without helping himself and it is 
not easy to fool him as to the source whence 
he received his help. 


The Rights of a Boy. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, in the Declaration of 
Independence, asserts that all men “are 

endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights,’’ and upon this doctrine rests 
all our theory of government. 

If this be true of men, it is also true of boys, 
and the boy’s rights, like the man’s, embrace not 
only life and a fair degree of liberty, but also 
the pursuit of happiness. Just how inclusive this 
term, ‘‘the pursuit of happiness,’’ is, all the wise 
men since Jefferson’s time have not yet been able 
to determine, but it is certain that to a farm boy 
the phrase means something very different from 
working in the corn field, weeding the garden or 
The boy may get a certain 
amount of satisfaction out of all these perform- 
ances if he has been taught how to do them well 
and why he does them, but he would never think 
of connecting any of them with the pursuit of 
happiness. 


feeding the pigs. 


Unless farm boys have changed greatly since 
the writer was one, they prefer to pursue happi- 
ness with a baseball bat or with a shotgun or 
with a lunch box and a book in their pockets. 

Now, a great many farmers regard such pur- 
suit of happiness as a waste of valuable time 
which might be devoted to the destruction of 
crabgrass, the chasing of refractory calves or the 
mending of broken fences. It is all very well for 
these staid and thrifty old farmers to hold opin- 
ions for themselves, but when they try to en- 
force their opinions upon the boys they are like- 
ly to be met with just as firm and deep-seated 
resistance as King George met with when he tried 
te say exactly how the people of the American 
colonies should pursue happiness. The boys are 
not likely to issue a declaration of independence 
and then fight to maintain it, as the colonists did, 
but they are almost certain to run off and go in 
swimming when the ‘old man” isn’t looking, to 
trump up excuses to get to town, to resolve when 
all alone that they will ‘‘leave the blamed old 
farm just as soon as ever they get a chance, for 
its nothing but hard work anyway and no place 
for a fellow who wants to have a good time.” 

Worse than this, they are likely to get in the 
habit of looking upon all farm work as drudgery 
and to do it just any way they 
with it. 


can get through 
Such feeling towards one’s work and 
such methods of doing it are just about the poor- 
est preparation for success in life any boy could 
have. 

Still worse is it if the boy concludes that his 
father isn’t dealing fairly with him or that he has 
no sympathy with the boy’s aspirations and de- 
sires. This sort of feeling breeds resentment and 
bitterness of heart. The boy who has lost faith 
in his father or who regards him as unjust can 
scarcely be expected to have a very exalted opin- 
ion of other men or to be deeply impressed with 
his duties to society. He is more than likely to 
“eo wrong”’ or to be led off by reckless and irre- 
sponsible companions who can make him believe 
that they are his friends because they help him to 
have ‘‘a good time.’’ 

The busy season is coming on now and there are 


_any number of farm boys in the South who will 


have to work a lot harder than is consistent with 
any boy’s view of liberty or the pursuit of happi- 
ness. This isn’t going to hurt them one bit if it 
isn’t carried too far, but to our way of thinking 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


it certainly is carrying it too far to insist that the 
boy put in six straight days of work a week and get 
no pay for it. We believe most emphatically that a 
boy who works at home should receive something 
for his work. By this we mean something of his 
very own—an animal or a crop that he is free to 
dispose of as he chooses or money that is his to 
spend for what he likes. We believe, too, that 
the boy on the farm is entitled to a holiday now 
and then; that it is good for him to go to town 
when anything out of the ordinary happens there; 
that a picnic or fishing excursion with the other 
boys of the neighborhood should be arranged for 
him once or twice during the season; that part, 
at least, of the Saturday afternoons could well be 
devoted to the playing of baseball, or to any sort 
of wholesome amusement which*he might prefer. 
Some grown-up farmers may imagine that it is no 
harder on a boy’s muscles to handle a hoe than 
it is to play baseball, or that it makes a boy just 
as tired to tramp all day with a gun as it does to 
tramp all day after a plow, but the writer knows 
and every boy in the land knows, that these men 
are wrong. One may get so tired playing ball 
that he has to lie down on the ground and pant 
to ‘‘get back his wind,’ 
ness it is! 


* but what a glorious tired- 
There never was a farm task or a 
household chore that could produce a weariness 
half so satisfying. Men have a right to make 
themselves tired at hard work if they choose, but 
it is the boy’s right to get tired in his own way 
occasionally. For it is not the wear on the boy’s 
muscle that counts; it is the weariness of spirit 
that comes from toil so long drawn out that it 
becomes monotonous and irksome. The boy who 
has a half holiday now and then and a little inno- 
cent diversion along with his work will do more 
work, do it better, and do it far more cheerfully 
than will the boy who is kept grinding steadily 
away at his tasks because his father cannot afford 
for him to “lose time.” 

If you want the boy to work well, give him 
the prospect of rest and recreation when the work 
is done, or even before it is done if it lasts too 
long. If you want him to do the best work, let 
him be sure that he will be paid for the work he 
does, that he will at least have, at the end of 
the season, something he can call his own and 
that his pockets will not be continually empty 
during the summer. <A boy needs money just as 
much as a man—not so much money, of course, 
but some. Even more than money or rest, he 
needs to feel that he is a partner in the farm work 
and that his efforts are appreciated. To feel this 
way and to have these things are among the 
inalienable rights of which he cannot jusily or 
safely be deprived. 





A Thought for the Week. 


REATER love than this hath no man, that 
G he give up his life for his friend. That is 

the glory of those who gave way to the 
women and children on the Titanic. * * * We 
venerate the act and the actors for that the event 
Was but the expression of a common and not an 
uncommon motive. They represent humanity at 
its best. They did strikingly what thousands are 
doing all unknown, giving up their lives in actual 
living for others, in working for glorious days 
which they shall never see, in shaping a new earth 
for generations that shall have benefits that those 
of today have never known. * * * Those who 
gave up their lives on the Titanic that others 
might live, did in a few high-lighted supernally 
splendid hours what all of us who claim to be 
good men and true should be doing every hour 
of our lives. In so far as we do not do this, we 
are dead in the deadness of the greater death. 
What we do not for love of others might as well 
not be done at all. * * * And the most skeptical 
of us, in a revealing flash of vision opened up 
to us by this episode, can well and truly “thank 
whatever gods may be”’ that, by and large, upon 
the whole, however obscured and dimly appre- 
hended, however blindly working, even in forms 
seemingly antithetic, love is the rule of life, labor 
is one long heroism for others, true progress is 
only advance in selflessness and each man, in the 
end, having done his best so far as he could see 
it, faces the Silence and the Darkness unafraid.— 
Wm. Marion Reedy. 
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“What’s The News?”’ 

















The Witness for the Defense. 


R. TAFT is somewhat elephantire in his 
M disposition as well as in his physical pro- 

portions—which reminds us that a recent 
student observed that Mr. Roosevelt, like most 
other men, “‘does a good deal of his thinking 
with his eyes,’’ and sized up Mr. Taft as a big 
man partly because he looked big. What we 
were about to say, however, is that Mr. Taft is 
like the elephant in not moving quickly nor being 
easily prodded into action, but rather impressive 
in his movements when he once gets stirred up. 


His defense of himself against the charges of 
Mr. Roosevelt, although lacking the Roosevelt 


snap and smartness of phrasing is nevertheless 
remarkable in its cumulative power as well as in 
its evident frankness, in which latter respect it 
contrasts somewhat strikingly with the ingenious 
unfairness of some of Mr. Roosevelt's attacks on 
Mr. Tait. ’ 

it is very evident that but for the surprising 
and steadily growing bitterness of these attacks 
upon him, the President would have adhered to 
his determination to make no counter-attack. 
“This wrenches my soul,” he said in beginning 
his speech last week, ‘‘because both of the per- 
sonal relations that have existed between Mr. 
Roosevelt and me, my debt of gratitude to him, 
and my inclination, because of the office I hold, 
not to indulge in a personal controversy.” 

Mr. Taft then took up the various charges made 
by Mr. Roosevelt. He charges that Mr. Roosevelt 
‘accepted in his various campaigns the assistance 
of Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Penrose, Mr. 
Quay, Mr. Platt and Mr. Foraker,” and is ever 
now in alliance with notorious bosses in Penn- 
syivania and Ohio. As for the charge of using 
Federal patronage, Mr. Taft denies attempting 
to build up a machine of his own, and says that 
“there are in office to-day at least 70 per cent of 
those who were in cflice by appointment under 
Theodore Roosevelt.” Mr. Taft also points out 
that he has recommended the extension of the 
civil service to cover many offices now held as 
political assets; while so far as attempting to 
control the Southern vote is concerned, he has 
continued Mr. Roosevelt's referees (Republican 
State leaders who make recommendations for of- 
fice) in each Southern State, three of these ref- 
one in Alabama, one in Louisiana and one 
in Texas—-having now declared themselves for 
Mir. Roosevelt. 

It is in the summary of the progressive legisla- 
tion adopted under his administration that Mr. 
Taft makes’ the most convincing reply to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Answering the charge that the Stand- 
ard Oil decision resulted in benefit rather than 
burt to the trust, Mr. Taft says: ‘“‘The truth is 
that the decree as finally entered and enforced 
was drawn exactly as Mr. Roosevelt’s Attorney 
General, in the bill which by direction of Mr. 
Roosevelt he filed against the Standard Oil Co. 
has asked that it be drawn.’’ On the further 
point that prices of Standard Oil Company stock 
have increased since the dissolution the President 
makes this plausible explanation: 


erees- 


“The nominal increase in the price of the 
stock of the constitution companies, (for the 
actual sales are not many) is due to the fact 
that the public has been heretofore denied 
a knowledge of the real amount of money 
and capital which each of these companies 
have, and now it is known.” 


Mr. Taft also asserts that genuine competition 
will come about as the result of the dissolution 
of the Tobacco Trust. Very effective, too, is his 
arraignment of the persona] despotism which Mr. 
Roosevelt would set up in punishing such trusts 
as he regarded as ‘‘bad’’ and freeing such as he 
regarded as “good.’’ This is no doubt the weak- 
est point in Mr. Roosevelt’s armor—that he would 
have a government of benevolent personality 
rather than a government by the strict letter of 
the law. Mr. Taft insists rather that there must 
be one rule for all the great corporations, and 
that all must square-with it regardless of what 
the President personally thinks of the matter. 


The Taft Record and the Third Term 
Tradition. 


OING further, Mr. Taft asserts that the 
Payne Tariff Bill had many progressive fea- 
tures in it, and while this is not a strong 

card for him to use, Mr. Roosevelt is somewhat 
estopped from criticism in view of the fact that 
absolutely nothing was done towards effective 





tariff reform during the whole seven years of his 
administration. Mr. Taft also gives considerable 
space to the progressive legislation regarding the 
regulation of railroad rates and traffic, and then 
makes the following imposing summary of the 
measures for ‘“‘social justice’? adopted by his ad- 
ministration: 


“We passed the conservation bill; we 
passed the postal savings bank bill; we pro- 
vided a commission to recommend action 
with respect to railway stocks and bonds, 
which has made a most useful report and 
recommended the physical valuation of rail- 
ways. We secured the ratification of the 
Japanese treaty, and thereby settled satis- 
factorily a most critical question between the 
two countries. We secured provision for and 
appointed a Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency. We re-enacted the employers li- 
ability act which had been declared uncon- 
stitutional. We passed a number of safety- 
appliance acis for interstate commerce rail- 
roads, in order to reduce the death of and 
injury to employes. We secured the appoint- 
ment of a Congressional Commission to in- 
vestigate the question of the workmen’s 
compensation act, and the compensation bill 
now pending in Congress will doubtless pass. 
We passed a Mining Bureau bill in order to 
protect life in the operation of mines, and we 
have just passed a Children’s Bureau bill for 
the promotion of the health and welfare of 
children. We cut down the expenses of the 
Government and increased the revenues as 
already mentioned so as to change a deficit 
of $50,000,000 into a surplus of $40,000,000. 
Meantime we kept up the Army and Navy 
and maintained our prestige at home and 
abroad.” 


In conclusion, the President denounces the re- 
eall of judicial decisions by means of which Mr. 
Roosevelt would break down the stability of the 
government and the dignity of the judiciary. With 
reference to the third term proposition, Mr. Tait 
points out that it was not for a ‘consecutive 
third term that General Grant asked, but the 
Nation at that time decreed that the “no third 
term’’ tradition must be held inviolable, regard- 
less of whether the terms were consecutive or 
not. And Mr. Roosevelt having re-considered 
his former promise, ‘‘Under no circumstances will 
I be a candidate for or accept another nomina- 
tion,’ what is there to guarantee that he will not 
later change his mind about taking three ‘“‘con- 
secutive’ terms? Says Mr. Taft: 

“There is not the slightest reason why, if 
he secures a third term, and the limitation 
of the Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson 
traditions is broken down, he should not 
have as many terms as his natural life will 
permit. If he is necessary now to the gov- 
ernment, why not later?” 


Personality vs. the Law. 


N EFFECT, President Taft is now on trial be- 
fore the American people, attacked not only by 
his political opponents but by men of his own 

party, and we have thought it well to give his de- 
fense of himself because of its intrinsic interest 
and because it is due him in common fairness. 
We do not regard Mr. Taft as a great President, 
but we are more and more convinced that he is 
an honest one, and because of the fact that he 
has not been so ardent an advertiser as Mr. Roose- 
velt, the record of achievement that he presents is 
likely to surprise the average voter by its volume. 
This much we are free to say. And yet we are 
also free to say that we believe Mr. Roosevelt 
as President these next four years would bring 
about much more progressive legislation and give 
more effective support to many measures in which 
we believe than would Mr. Taft. Mr. Roosevelt, 
we believe furthermore, has greater sympathy and 
understanding of the common people and their 
struggles than Mr. Taft. We admit that we be- 
lieve he has a passion for the public good. Never- 
theless, in spite of these things we believe of the 
two men it would be better for his party if Mr. 
Taft were nominated and better for the country if 
Mr. Taft were elected. 

Our first reason for this opinion is the convic- 
tion that the ‘‘no third term’”’ precedent is essen- 
tial to the safety of the country. Mr. Rooseveit 
might by his power win a third term and use it 
in attempting to serve the public; but with the 
bars once broken down, who can say that some 
powerful man would not the easier win successive 
consecutive terms to use for his personal ambi- 
tion? The whole contest seen in its larger as- 
pects, seems to us to be one of Personality vs. 
The Law. That no man shall have a third term as 
President happens not to be in our Constitution, 
but it is one of the sacred traditions of the Nation 
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which long usage has given the force of law; and 
it cannot be destroyed without shaking the foun- 
dations of our national structure. Then again, as 
we have just said, Mr. Roosevelt preaches the doc- 
trine that the President should be a sort of ben- 
evolent despot to look after the interests of the 
people. Instead of rigidly enforcing an anti- 
trust statute for example, he would decide what 
trusts were injurious to the public and prosecute 
them, while the trusts which he decided were not 
injurious to the public he would allow to go 
scot-free. This seems to be just what he did 
in the case of the Harvester Trust. He decided 
that it was a ‘“‘good”’ trust and ordered his Attor- 
ney General not to prosecute it; although it vol- 
untarily went into dissolution rather than stand 
the suit which Mr. Taft subsequently threatened 
against it. The Outlook, Mr. RooSevelt’s personal 
organ, has expressly declared that the character- 
istic difference between the two men is this: When- 
ever Mr. Taft wishes to do a thing he asks, “Is 
there any law authorizing me to do it?’ If not, 
he waits till Congress provides such a law. Mr. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, whenever he wish- 
ed, as President, to do anything, asked, ‘Is there 
any law against my doing it?’’ And if not, he took 
the authority into his own hands and acted any- 
how. It has always been the contention of the 
South that the powers not granted in the Consti- 
tution are reserved to the people. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s idea is that they are reserved to the Presi- 
dent. 

The question now before the American people 
is, which of these doctrines will they uphold? The 
general honesty and _ patriotism of President 
Roosevelt we are not to be understocd as ques- 
tioning. Only this week we received from a very 
sincere and close personal friend of his, a letter 
which confirms the view that Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves he is doing a public service by his candi- 
dacy. We are not now questioning, therefore, 
that he wishes to use this great power for estab- 
lishing ‘social justice,’ for the public good as he 
sees it. But without questioning his motives, it 
is proper for the people to ask if it is not danger- 
ous for them to desert their traditions and estab- 
lish the principle of putting such colossal power 
into the hands of one man, even if they happen to 
have confidence in the integrity of the first man 
who is to use this excessive power? In other 
words, suppose We have found a man who would 
give us better government as a benevolent and 
humanity-loving monarch than We could get in 
the same period of time through a genuinely Re- 
publican form of government, nevertheless would 
it not be dangerous and suicidal in the long result 
of time for us to sacrifice the permanence and 
stability of a government built for all the ages 
Simply in order to gain the temporary services of 
an individual whose personal qualities we admire 
and in whose good intentions we believe? 








Yet another aspect of the question deserves at- 
tention. The centralization of power in the hands 
of the National Government makes it easier for 
the great interests, for the plunderers of the peo- 
ple, to continue their control. County govern- 
ments are nearer the people than State govern- 
ments, and State governments nearer than Nation- 
al governments. It is much easier for the trusts 
and the special interests to control one or two 
National conventions and name a President to do 
their bidding than it is for them to control 48 
State legislatures. If the people would have pow- 
er exercised for their good, they had better keep 
power in the governments nearest them—their 
State governments or their county governments— 
rather than have it become centralized away up 
at Washington where it is not easy for them to 
lay their hands on it. 


Charges and Counter-Charges. 


INCE the foregoing paragraphs were written 
Mr. Roosevelt has replied in a speech to Mr. 
Taft’s charges in a speech of remarkable bit- 

terness. He charged ‘‘deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion’’ on the President’s part, and went on to say: 


“He has not merely in thought, word and 
deed been disloyal to our past friendship, 
but has been disloyal to every canon of ordi- 
nary decency and fair dealing such as should 
obtain even in dealing with a man’s bitterest 
opponents.”’ 


He charged Mr. Taft with insincerity in signing 
the Payne-Aldrich Bill. Also in a statement 
given out in regard to his dealings with the Har- 
vester Trust, Mr. Roosevelt states that Mr. Taft 
was present when the investigation was decided 
on. This the President flatly denies, pointing out 
that he was not even in Washington at the time 
and that neither Senator Root nor Secretary Wil- 
son, both members of the Cabinet at the time had 
any recollection of the matter having been dis- 
cussed by the Cabinet at all. 
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7—0AKWOOD FARM—~ 


R. L. SRUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL, 


dropped June 1, 1911, by Sensational 
Fern 4th 84619, and out of a Register 
of Merit cow, who made 380 pounds 
15 ounces with first calf. His gran- 
dam and great grandam are both in 
the Register of Merit. Price, $100. 
This is a bargain. 


Berkshire Hogs all ages for Sale. 














PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - - TENNESSEE 


HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


100 100 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
bloeky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 











COLD FACTS IN A HOT BULLETIN. 


Send to me, to-day, for free bulletin H. It completely 
covers the subject of horse power on the farm. It recom 
mends that you 


MNKOIEM A aaRBICaRIYIGS 


rading up light mares or breeding pure bloods. The 
ook is not all ‘‘shop talk’’ but contains some Percheron 
history interesting to lovers of good drafters. WAYNE 

DINSMORE, Sec’y. Percheron Society of America, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, ~. - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 


JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 











cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - 


Payne’s Depot, Ky. 





Pedigreed Stock 


A choice lot of Poland China Pigs, 11 
weeks old, at $10 each. Entitled to reg- 
istration. Two service boars, 6 and 12 
months, for $25 and $50 respectively. 
Both registered and highly bred. Either 
one & bargain. 

Also nice lot of genuine Batt’s Four- 
Ear Prolific Corn, from a field that 
yielded 14 barrels an acre, for $1 the 
peck.—J. G. ELLIS, Garysburg, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 

WAINRIGHT LEA Brooksville, Ky. 


NANTAHALA FARMS, 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 3rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 

Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., - - 




















Hickory, N. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sterling herd. 
boars and pigs. 
in March. 


Rk. W. 





Bred or open gilts. Service 
Not akin. Expect 15 litters 
Highest quality. 

WATSON, - Forest Depot, Va. 
DUROC JERSEYS AT DOUBLE BRANCH 
FARM. 

A few young sows, fourteen to sixteen 
months old bred to farrow the second time 





| L. L. MILLER, Prop., Mocksville, N. C., R 2. 





Registered DUROC-JERSEY Sows—Bred to 
Model Pal. These sows are sired by Orion 
Chief 13333, and Much Col, the Indiana 
Grand Champion. Where can you buy better 
foundation stock. W. A. THIGPEN, 
Tarboro, N. C., R. 5. 





The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
lificacy, size and quality into 
I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
_ tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


| Tamworths 














Live Stock 
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ANOTHER STEER-FEEDING 
EXPERIENCE. 


A Profitable One, Too, and 
Which Can Be Duplicated. 


HAVE of late years seen much 
writing on soil improving and 

the different methods by which our 
run-down Southern farms can be re- 
stored to a fairly remunerative state 
of productiveness. 

Most of these methods advocated 
are good, yet the method that I had 
rather employ for a rapid and more 
permanent improvement of the soil 
is very largely overlooked. That is, 
by rearing and feeding livestock on 
the farm. I know of many places 


One 


| where until a little manure of some 


kind is applied no green crops can be 
grown for several years even to start 
improvement, yet when a little stable 
manure is added, rye, grass or clover 
catches readily, and then the credit 
for improvement of the land or of 
these particular spots is given to 
the green manure crop. That is all 
right as far as it goes, but what is 
to be given in the way of credit to 
the little stable manure? It is the 
real start of soil redemption. 

I often hear the excuse that it is 
only the more wealthy farmer who 
can keep livestock. This is an error, 
for if any man can and should keep 
livestock it is the small farmer or 
farmer of small means. 


Here in my work on the Test Farm 
it used to be said to me very often 
by visiting farmers: ‘Oh, if I had 
the State to back me with funds, 
I could bring up my land as fast as 
you all do and I could change the 
appearance of an old sage field.’’ But 
now they do not say so much about 
the backing when they see the meth- 
ods that were used and see that it 
was done by employing practical, 
every-day means, just as the small 
farmer can do any year. 

Our chief agency in the soil up- 
building has been the feeding of cat- 
tle for the Eastern market. Thus 
we made a home market for our 
rough feeds, a market for our wint- 
er labor and stopped what has been 
going on so long—that is, thousands 
of good money-making feeders 
among our mountain cattle going on 
the fall and winter markets unfin- 
ished or being shipped to other sec- 
tions of the country for finishing for 
the spring beef market, while also 
shipping our cottonseed meal, one of 
the best concentrates, out of the 
home territory for feeding some- 
body else’s cattle and building up 
somebody else’s farm at the expense 
of the Southern farmer. 

I will give you the benefit of our 
accumulated experience in cattle 
feeding, and will relate the detailed 
account of a lot shipped out about a 
month ago. This lot is about an 
average lot and conditions as to dif- 
ference in buying and selling price 
is about the same. 

November 12, 1911, received 27 
head of two and a half to three-year- 
old steers from Ashe County: 


23,636 pounds at 4%c....$1,004.53 
Corn and delivery........ 25.00 
$1,029.53 

Average weight on grass, 875 


pounds; average loss for three days 
drive, 70 pounds. Bought at 875, 
roughed on general feed for ten days, 
to get back to 875 pounds. Started 
on ration November 22. Steers were 
housed in barn stalls 18x20 with 
covered pen 18x12, six steers to stall 
and water trough in barn with plenty 
of fresh water kept by them at all 
times. Fed twice a day. Morning 
ration per animal, 25 pounds corn 
ensilage, two pounds cottonseed meal, 
mixed well. Evening ration one- 


half pound cottonseed; 
cottonseed meal, 12 pounds corn 
stover. And this was eaten heartily 
and at the beginning of each 15 days 
feeding period the cottonseed meal 
was increased; a half pound at morn- 
ing feed, and then the next increase 
at evening feed. This increase was 
kept in this manner for the eight 
feeding periods in,120 days. 

The ensilage was increased gradu- 
ally as would be eaten, until 40 
pounds was reached at end of 120 
days. Stover and wheat straw were 
increased gradually until 20 pounds 
per day was fed. 

The cottonseed remained at one- 
half pound and the seed was only 
given to mix the meal with so that 
cattle could more easily eat the meal. 

Standing at end of feeding period, 
120 days: 


Cost of cattle, 27 head... .$1,029.53 
Interest on money........ 20.60 
Time of man feeding and 

OUUAEEES, 6. ow. 0. 40,5 Oe Bie 
90 bushels cottonseed at 25 

GEOG) 6860) 45s Bi en Rs ee 
60 tons ensilage at $3.... 
17 tons stover at $6...... 
10 tons cottonseed meal at 

$26 


two pounds 


60.00 


eT oe ee 260.00 
$1,674.63 
in Richmond, Va., as 
follows: Twenty-four head at six 
cents; three head at five and a half 
cents, weighed in farm lot on farm 
cattle scales: 
24 head of steers, 26,320 
HPOUNGH;- AL OE. 6 6-i cscs $1,579.20 
3 head steers, 3,450 pounds, 
CT a Sia (4 re ee Pe 
127 tons stable manure at 
Bee eae eich din Bie ap a ace siedaraens 


TOUR COSbei6. sacs sane 
Cattle sold 


189.75 
254.00 


$2,022.95 


Thus we see that we have made a 
market for our farm crops at a good 
price here in the barn. One man 
120 days, half-day wages, $60, and 
paid interest at 6 per cent on the 
money and grew such crops as any 
farmer can grow and made by actual 
count 127 tons manure worth at the 
smallest value $2 a ton. We usually 
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MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION, 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE ,TICKS,MITES, FLEAS, ° 
-SCAB,MANGE,AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. < 
"TO CLEAN OUT THESE! 
\PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST: 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, ANO 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF Hh) 
A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE ,SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. typed eta td 


DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG 
ARE INTERESTED. 








SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


Pr 








mix with this manure 40 pounds of | 


Tennessee phosphate rock and apply 
manure ten tons to acre. Cost of 
rock per ton of manure, 16 cents, 
which is not counted in the rating of 
manure, but only mentioned to give 
a hint as to its proper use. 

Cattle fed cottonseed meal should 
be housed, and 120 days is usually 
the best period to feed as here in the 


South we need the manure chiefly | 
in the spring when the weather be- | 


gins to get warm, and we need the 
labor on the farm and the Eastern 
markets are opening up. 

Try to finish in 120 days and be 
feeding about a pound of cottonseed 
meal to 100 pounds liveweight of 
animal. Salt three times a week. 
Keep animals cool and dry and quiet 
and do not turn out at all for exer- 
cise. Keep them going all the time. 
I had rather begin with three-year- 
old steers averaging 1,000 pounds 
Such a steer ought to gain two anda 
half pounds per day for 120 days. 
Use plenty of bedding, the rough 
part of the stover makes excellent 
bedding, and if cattle are fed liber- 
ally on stover they will eat 80 per 
cent of it and leave 20 per cent for 
bed. F. T. MEACHAM. 

Iredell Test Farm, Statesville, N. 

For the man who has high dry 
pastures that he may change occa- 
sionally, there is no breed of live- 
stock that will give better returns 
for the feed consumed and good care 
than sheep. We do not believe that 
large flocks of sheep are usually prof- 
itable throughout this territory, but a 
small flock, well cared for, pays well. 


C. 





|  Lee’s oe tinge cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. bis 
| dam sold for $15 
Keystone aren ‘Duke, the Grand Champion Bear at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
| Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include dz aughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, 





St. Matthews, S. C. 





IDEAL STOCK AND DAIRY FARM 
Pedigreed large English Berkshire pigs 
$4 to $6 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cc. E. SMITH 


Afton, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and serviee boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 





























BOARS ONLY 
FOR SALE 


TAMW ORTHS 


WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 





D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
Winston-Salem, N. 


R. FLD. 1, - - Go. 
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Beef Cattle Will Pay in the South. 


HE writer recently attended a 
livestock sale of Herefords near 
Jackson, Miss., where he saw as fine 
beef cattle as he has seen anywhere 
in the North, and he was born in 
Iowa. Sixty head were sold at prices 
rangimg from $100 to $395 each. 
Wher it is possible to sell cattle 
at priees like those above quoted and 
raise aH feedstuffs for their consump- 
tion on the farm, and that on land 
that has only cost from $15 to $25 
per acre, can one doubt the profit to 
be derived from this source? Great- 
er, indeed, is the net profit than is 
possible on lands in the North that 
cost frem $100 to $200 per acre. 

It will require energy, business 
ability, alertness, and strict atten- 
tion te accomplish the best results 
in the raising of livestock; and the 
farmer who expects to succeed with- 
out putting up rough feed and en- 
silage for the winter months and 
provide proper shelter; without good 
pure water to which his cattle may 
have access at all times; without 
proper eare and proper breeding; 
without providing good and sufficient 
pasturage—if in tick infested terri- 
tory with the use of the dipping vat, 
is laying the foundation for failure, 
which is sure to bring reproach up- 
on a business rich in possibilities in 
the South. Ere many years this sec- 
tion will have reached its proper 
place among the livestock-producing 
sections of the United States, with 
the pewer to produce the best quality 
of beef at about one-half the cost 
of production in the North and West. 

It has been stated on good author- 
ity that there was a decrease of 3,- 
900,000 head for the year 1911 and 
at the same time there was an in- 
crease of about 1,500,000 people in 
our population. When we consider 
the imerease of population and the 
decrease in the production of beef, 
and that this winter the loss of cat- 
tle in the State of Wyoming alone 
amounted to $11,000,000, it is fair 
to presume that the decrease in sup- 
ply is the real cause of the present 
high cost of beef. The solution is 
an inerease in the production of 
meats which will keep pace with our 
increase in population. Where can 
this be done? Not in the West, 
North, Northwest, or Middle West, 
where the prices of land have become 
exorbitant, but in the South, which 
is now looked upon as the coming 
stock-grewing country. 

H. J. SCHIEWERT. 





Crimsea Clover Not a Dangerous 
Feed. 


HPN I first began growing crim- 

son clover, about 15 years ago, 

I never heard anything but praise for 

it as a stock feed, either when fed 
green er made into hay. 

Finalty, from time to time, one 
began to read reports of horses hav- 
ing died of hair balls in intestines, 
caused by having been fed on crimson 
clover hay. 

Now, some of the very writers who 
were then loudest in its praise as a 
stock feed, advise that it is a dan- 
gerous feed and good for nothing 
but te be turned down as a soil im- 
prover. 

Duriag all these years and in the 
face ef all evil results of its use, we 
have kept right on feeding it, both 
green and when made into hay and 
so far with nothing but best results. 

When green, we mow and feed 
cows and work stock all they will 
eat up clean three times a day. 

When made into hay we feed to 
work steck once a day. Just now 
we are feeding it at night, cut up 
on feed cutter and well moistened, 
with tke evening’s grain ration 
ground and mixed with the cut clov- 
er hay. We never feed any rough- 
age without moistening it. 

I de net believe such hay as ours, 


fed as we feed it, will injure any 
horse. 


We cut clover when in full bloom, 
while heads still have their crimson 
color. I am of the opinion that the 
trouble comes of letting clover get 
too old before mowing. 

Always be careful of the following 
points and I don’t believe crimson 
clover hay will ever harm your stock. 

Moisten the hay thoroughly every 
time you feed. 

Feed crimson clover hay but once 
a day. 

Be sure to mow your clover before 
heads begin to lose their crimson 
color and turn green. 

And now I would like to have 
others report their experience 
through the columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and would ask that those 
favoring us with their experience be 
careful to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

How long have you been growing 
and feeding crimson clover? 

Have you fed it green or after 
being made into hay? 

To what kind of stock have you 
fed it. 

Have you ever known or heard 
of a mule being injured by having 
been fed crimson clover hay? 

If you have ever lost any stock 
by feeding it, give details) How 
much, how often, when and how 
long did you feed it and at what 
stage was the clover when mown? 

Did you ever hear of any bad ef- 
fects of feeding it green to any kind 
of stock? 

These and any other details that 
you think will help arrive at the true 
facts in the case. 

Our experience has led us to be- 
lieve that crimson clover, properly 
managed, is entirely too valuable a 
crop to be plowed under; and if we 
are wrong, we want to know it with- 
out sacrificing a valuable animal to 
find it out. J. M. JARVIS. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: The Veter- 
inary Editor believes that Mr Jarvis 
is exactly correct in his refusal to 
accept the statements that crimson 
clover is any more likely to cause 
the formation of hair balls in the di- 
gestive organs of horses and mules 
than are other legumes and many 
other plants cured and fed in the 
same way. He has seen as many an- 
imals with hair balls in sections 
where crimson clover is not grown 
as where it is largely grown, but the 
average man who loses a horse from 
some unknown cause will promptly 
charge any new feed he may be us- 
ing with causing the animal’s death. 
In the same way some one who was 
feeding crimson clover hay lost a 
borse and hair balls were found in 
his intestines. The conclusion was 
at once formed that the crimson 
clover must have caused the trouble 
because it did not occur before the 
crimson clover was fed. As a matter 
of fact, many feed crimson clover 
without trouble, like Mr. Jarvis, and 
hundreds have the trouble that never 
feed crimson clover. Men who know 
nothing of veterinary matters have 
jumped at conclusions and done a 
great harm by thus condemning 
crimson clover on insufficient evi- 
dence. The methods which Mr. Jar- 
vis advises are those which should be 
followed in feeding all clovers or 
other legumes which are likely to be 
dusty. 

Of course, if crimson clover is fed, 
an occasional animal will die and 
hair balls will be found in his in- 
testines; but the same will occur if 
no crimson clover is fed. 





If a man, in feeding 25 head of 
cattle on ten acres, finds that the cat- 
tle and the feeds, at market prices, 
cost him $100 more than he receives 
for them; but that the cotton from 
these ten acres brings $150 more 
than the crop brought before he did 
the feeding on the land, why should 
he contend that cattle feeding doesn’t 
pay and that cotton growing is the 
only profitable kind of farming? 
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DE LAVAL 


REAM SEPARATORS 
Their Great Simplicity 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS EXCEL ALL OTHER 
separators not only in thoroughness of separation, sanitary 
cleanliness, ease of running and durability—but as well in 
their great simplicity. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE 
operation, cleaning, adjustment or repair 
of a modern De Laval Cream Separator 
which requires expert knowledge or. 
special tools. 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS 
which require frequent adjustment 
in order to maintain good running 
or to conform to varying conditions 
in the every-day use of a cream 
separator. 


THERE IS NO NEED TO FIT 
and adjust parts to get them to- 
gether right. They are so 
carefully and accurately made 
that they cannot help go to- 
gether right. All bearings 
and bushings are easy to re- 
place. There are no compli- 
cated springs, keys, ball bear- 
ings or other fittings, that only an expert can properly adjust. 

IN FACT, SO SIMPLE IS THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
De Laval machine that a person who has never touched a 
separator before can, if need be, take a modern De Laval 
machine completely apart within a few minutes and then put 
it together again as quickly. ‘This is something which cannot 
be done outside a shop with any other separator. 

THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE MACHINE THAT 
cannot be taken apart, removed or replaced by any one who 
can use a wrench or screw driver. In fact, the only tool which 
is needed in the use and operation of a De Laval Cream Separa- 
tor is the combination wrench and screw driver illustrated below. 

THE ONLY WAY TO PROPERLY UNDERSTAND AND 
appreciate De Laval superiority to other separators, is to look 
over, and better still to try, a 1912 De Laval machine. Every 
De Laval agent is glad to afford prospective buyers the oppor- 

tunity to see and try a De Laval Separator. 


EC 






















Complete gearing of 
the De Laval Separa- 
tor as it would appear 
if removed intact 
from the frame of the 
machine. Note the remarkable simplicity 
of construction. 


which is the only tool required in setting up, taking down 
using the De Laval, the most simple cream separator ever bujft. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Combination Wrench, furnished with each De Laval mye 














HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and _ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for. sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 








GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 
every 


Save two or three large profits. 
representation and give life insurance policies. 
Our terms easy. 


We guarantee 
Eventually—why not now? 








) 4 ldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
JERSEYS : ee oe Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 yee a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; @ son os en 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and ‘ononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred — 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, whieh produces pa ee ye 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 78 ves — 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type Cows. We guaran 


satisfaction 

e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
BERKSHIRES ¢ Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


. TAYLOR PLANTATION, 
Boars I find your paper ahead of any farming 


Registered Poland Chinas ready | paper yet, so I must have The rena 
for service: gilts bred and open and fine summer and | Farmer, if it cost $2.—G. EH. » sitates 4 
fall pigs. W J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. Blairsville, Ga. 


Columbia, S. C. 
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EGGS AT HALF PRICE 


EG = AND BABY CHICKS 
‘rom Prize-Winnin 
ORP ING TONS—Buff, Black 
White. 
For Free Mating List, Write to 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


and 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
“Eggs For Hatching.” 

From business birds on free range—the 
place to get vitality in your young chicks. 
Eggs, $1.50 per Fifteen. 

If less than 75 per cent fail to hatch, 

will replace them. 
Three cockerels for sale 
pullets, $1 each. 
Reds Exclusively. 
R. D. REDFERN, - Peachland, N. C. 


at 3 each; 














Wallace’s Single Comb Reds 


are blue ribbon winners. Their winnings of 
sweep stake specials and silver cups at Co- 
lumbus, Gr‘ffin, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Asheville, N. C., ex- 
Plains their merit. If you want something 
to win at next fall's shows, buy your eggs 
from me. Write me for free illustrated cat- 
alog. 

JOE L. 


WALLACE, Dalton, Ga, 








S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte 
Rocky Mt. Heavy laying strain. 
April 15 I will sell eggs from my 
and $5 pens at half price, and 
all utility pens at $1 per 15. S. C. 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 


MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, 


and 
After 
$3 
from 
White 


N. C. 














DEAL’S 8S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS Swept 
the Deck at Asheville, N. C.—Among 
many winnings at this show was special 
silver cup for the best cockerel in show. 
Nearly 1,000 birds entered. This, with my 
many other winnings is proof of the 
of my stock. Eggs for_sale from 
in the South. 80 per cent fertility 
teed. Mating list free. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, - 
Box D. 


guaran- 





Runner Ducks. 
Buy Stock rags 

Eges whenever 
some fine bre 


ws * 
White Orpingtons. 
have Fresh Hat 
su want them. We 
ad trem stock in both 
and White Orpingtons for sale 
2sgs of both these at very 
Write us to-day. We will r 
ly and fully 


MUNNIMAKER POULTRY FARM, 
NORMANDY, TENN. 


hable 

have 
Ducks 
cheap. 





Eggs for Hatching | 


S. C. W. and S. C. B. 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop., 


ert tie CHADBOURN, - N.C. 
Eggs For Hatching from S. C. WHITE LEG- 
HORNS—Balance season, One-Half Price. 
$1 per sitting. 3aby chicks after May Ist, 
10 cents each, lots 25 or more. Send orders 
quick. oO. T. HALLMAN, 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Ringlet Barred Rocks. Rose Comb R. L 
Reds. Eggs $1.50 and $3 per 15. Quality un- 
surpassed in state. Winning many prizes 
and 5 specials in leading shows last season. 
Circular furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Ridgecrest, N. C. 





8. C. REDS AND WHITE 
from silver cup 
Mating list free. 
poultry. 


ROCKS 
and blue 
Thirty 


rises 
winners 
voted to 


KIRKWOOD FARMS, 


ribbon 
acres de- 


Asheville, N. C. 


30 EGGS $2 


10 S. C. White or 





15 EGGS $1.25 


Prize-winning and Laying Strains. 
Brown Leghorn laying pullets and one cockerel $10. 
Rose ag S.C. Rhode Island Reds; gy Laced Wyan- 
dottes; >. Black Minorca cockeret » $2. 

0. F. ELLER, MILLER’ 3° CREEK, N.C. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
Hl. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
From Choice 

per Fifteen, xpress Prepaid. 

Satisfactory latch Guaranté 


McCONNELL, 


sirds. 
£2 
$3 


Royston, 


oO. J. 





nnine ec 


$2 to $5 


Ross 

per 15. 
L AWN “pou ‘LT RY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





Prize-Winning 8S. C. RHODE 
Indian Runner du 
12. Batts’ Fx 
lected, bu. 


BUGGABOO 


ur-E 


$2 peck, ; 
FARM, Dimmett, 





Eggs Half-price Now—R. C. R. I. Re 
eggs, $1.25, $2.50, per 15. Won many 
and valuable specials for best display; 
pen; best red, shape, color. All in 
shows. Catalog and “How to Feed” 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C 


firsts 

best 
large 
free.— 
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TIMELY WORK IN THE POULTRY YARD. 


Some of the Things the Farmer 
—Still Time to Set 


Needs to Look After This Season 
Hens — Care of Chicks — Keeping Eggs. 





By Loring Brown, Smyrna, Ga. 


F YOU have not set as many eggs 
as you desire, do not hesitate to 
do so during May and especially 

in northern Georgia and Alabama, 
North and South Carolina, regardless 
of what anyone tells you. May- 
hatched chickens are just as good as 
and thrive just as 
well as early-hatched ones if the in- 
sects are kept off of them and they 
are kept out of the early morning 
dew. Eggs will bring a geod price 


| next winter and every pullet that you 


can house the coming winter will 
certainly make you money. There- 
fore, do not hesitate to set every egg 
you can immediately if you have not 
as many pullets as you would like to 
carry through the winter. 

ce * * 

The chickens that have already 
been hatched should be forced and 
get them matured as quickly as pos- 
It will take no more feed to 
them in a short length of 
and get them to laying and 
ing you money than if this feed 
was spread out for a longer length 
of time and more time taken to de- 
velope the pullets. All cockerels that 
you do not expect to keep as breeders 
be marketed as broilers. Get 
out of the way and give the 
pullets the room as they will bring 
more broilers than fryers, espe- 
cially the large cities. 


* % + 


time 


as 


in 


Chickens should not be crowded in 
their eping quarters. Above all 
things, examine them once or twice 
a week and see that the chickens 
themselves are not only free from 
sects, but that their quar- 
ters are. Keep their quar 
ters thoroughly with 
plenty of crude the 
whitewash, also ke and 
free from any them 
have plenty fresh _ air. Chicken 
houses and brooding coops should 
face south and get the early morning 
sun as sun is one of the greatest 
purifiers and health preservers that 
can be had and is in the reach of 
all. 


sla 


in- 
sleeping 
sleeping 

whitewashed 
carbolie acid in 
sep them dry 
draught, but let 


It is a wise plan to protect little 
chickens with some kind of a shelter 
so that they can get out of the rain 
quickly in case of hard rains during 
the spring and summer. Many lit- 
tle chickens that are drowned could 
be saved by having a cheaply con- 
structed shed, even if made tempo- 
rarily, say 1x12 plank put up on 
posts two feet high near brooder 
coop or in the yard where little 
chickens are kept. A shed six to 
eight feet wide and ten to 16 feet 
long built in this way will cost prac- 
tically nothing. Sheds of this kind 
are very convenient to keep drinking 
water under to keep it cool during 


| the summer months and to keep their 


dry feed mash, which should be kept 
in a hopper before them at ali times, 
protected from the weather. 
little cautions will mean the 
of many young chickens for 


a 


These 
saving 


you. 


with a li 

1and can certainly expect a full 
asket and the top of the mar- 
their broilers and fryers at 
times. If you cannot feed well 
keep- 
it is far better to dispose of part 
them and only keep as many as 
you can feed liberally. Corn, wheat, 
sorghum-seed and oats are things 


person who feeds 


for 


ing, 


| that can be raised on every farm and 


you should see that enough of these 
things are planted this year to give 


you an abundance of feed the coming | 


These feeds can be con- 
verted into several times more ac- 
tual worth through chickens than if 


handled any other way. 
* * = 


winter. 


While eggs are plentiful 


are higher the 
marketed. At 
per dozen can 


and later when they 
daily out-put can be 
least 10 cents more 


eggs five or six months in this way. 


or salt will be just as good for your 
own use if used immediately when 
they are taken out and it will enable 
you to sell your entire daily output of 
eggs during late summer and winter, 
Strictly fresh eggs should be 
for this purpose. Better still, if all 
the males are removed or sold when 
the hatching season 
fertile eggs can be kept in 
place for months and sold or 
safely. An infertile egg will not de- 
therefore will not spoil. By this 
it will not only enable you to 


cay, 
method, 


save feed but will enable you to ma | Barred ee Rocks 
yard. 

pair G4 
would | 
the | 


your eggs to be good, as long as 
there is no male bird in the 
The extra per cent of profit 
en for guaranteed fresh 
run into thousands of dollars to 
farmers of this country if they would 
give this a little more attention. 


antee 


eggs 


ave not already prepared 
patch for your chickens, 
in to do so this summer 
peginning now to your land 
and prepare it. If I had to give up 
all others and had only one feed to 

lect, I would. take alfalfa in pref- 
erence to any other feed I know of. 
It comes nearer being a balanced ra- 
tion at all times of the year than any 
feed that can be had. So do not 
off any longer planting your 
patch 
on the 


If you h 
an alfalfa 
get readiness 


select 


pul 


farm. It is the chea feed 
that can be produced and certainly 
will keep a full egg basket for you 
if you feed it continually the 
around. Now is the time to 
preparations for your supply for an- 
other year. 


pest 


‘ * 
The early-hatched pullets 
be separated from the cockerels as 
soon as the cockerels begin to worry 
them, as many promising pullets are 
ruined by running with a bunch of 
cockerels. Leghorns especially ma- 
ture early 
earlier than some of the larg 
ties. 


yer varie- 
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REDS EXCLUSIVELY. 
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lines ir I country. 


Cerro Gordo, N. C. 





EGGS—$1.75 r 15. Express prepai 
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The 
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Eggs for hatching from fiv 
hi Simpson, 


class poul try. D. J. 


during 
the spring months it is a good idea , 
to pack a good supply away in salt | 


or in water-glass for your own UuSé, | 6; money refunded. 


used | 


is over the in- | 
a cool | 
used | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Oak Ridge 


S.C. White Leghorns 


The most economical 
egg producers. Eggs 
for hatching $1 per 
setting. 


OAK RIDGE, VA. 


Address 
MANAGER, 








Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.”’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 











EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


be derived for the keeping of your | 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White W Rests, 


j = P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
The eggs that are kept in water-glass | < 
| a Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. 


Large Pekin 
Send for foi 


I. Games and S. Rhode Island Reds. 


der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


WARREN PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES 
Have won more firsts, and 
seconds in four leading 
shows (beside sweepstakes 
and specials) than all other 
tt combined Stock 
and eggs for sale. Write for 
mating list and prices. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
B. R. WARREN, Route 1, 
Box D, Candler, N. C 








Sred-to-Lay 


Parks’ strain of world-champion lay- 
for hatching from sele shes pen s 
vigorous stock. i 

: Regular prices, 

$10, 100. Price reduc 
of sé 


R. 8S. 


ason 


JONES, RADIUM, VA. 








PURE-BRED STOCK 
Wyandottes, s. White Leghorns. 
hi Special 


White 


Berkshire 
and gi 
(One of 
poultry ants in the 
IGLOE i ARM, R. 1, 

R. E. Craddock, 


outh.) 
LYNCHBU aie 
Manager 


VA 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—‘‘Harshbarger's 
famous whi 1d 
snow white ¢« a 2, $2, pen 3. 82 


13 eggs. Guar 


oe 
50 pe 
In struc. 


it. 
DAL TON DUCK 


§ ship rie 
on cart P ducks. 


Dalton, Ga. 


tions fre« 


YARDS, 





choice mat- 
Rose Cc; Ks i 
Light Brah- 


Black Minorcas, 
Reds, Rose C. Buff Leghorns, 
mas and White Wyandottes. $1 for 15 eggs 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS, 
China Grove, N. C., Route 2. 


ruvnen DUCKS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. MAN’S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian, Miss. 


Roce C. 





INDIAN 


porns 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs, $2 for 15. Every pen headed by a 
prize winner. Some choice breeding hens 
for sale. Write your wants Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. 





c. 





EGGS FOR SETTING. 

White Le 
Kimball Farm, Oxford, 
$1.50 for sitting of 

guaranteed absolutely fresh. 


HATCH YOUR CHICKS NOW 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and Indian 


n be had. Eg furr ed on short 
yas shipped, At $3, $5 and $10 per set- 


ghorns: D. W. Young 
N.C. R. F 
Every egé 





| ting. 


Be ee | Loring Brown, Owner, Smyrna, Ca. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


nearly a quarter of 
1 the 





SINGLE COMB 

My ateain is been bred 

for heav production T 
od Meta y . 


a century 

»>time. They 
great Interna 
0 per 30.--T. 8B 




















150 DOZEN 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 


for MAY delivery at 90c 
No lice—no mites and June 
month to hatch them, as they are grown 
at 12 weeks, fully developed at 16 weeks 
and no trouble to raise after 
10 days. 


NICHOLSON & RANKIN, Box 519, Greensboro, N. C. 


per dozen. 
an ideal 


the first 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 





Saturday, May 4, 1912.] 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN 




















PLANT A STRAWBERRY PATCH. 


A Good Market 
Crop for 


and a Good 


Use, 


Crop 
Home 


FIND that strawberries are a very 
| profitable crop. Of course, they re- 
quire constant care and cultivation, 
but the better care you take of them 
the better they will pay. I began 
growing strawberries on a small 
scale three years ago and have aver- 
aged about 100 crates of one bushel 
each per acre. While that is not a 
large yield at all, I consider that 
even that pays much better than 
some other money crops. 

Another thing to consider is that 
they bring money in the country at 
a time when there is no other crop 
matured and when the farmer needs 
money most. In this latitude they 
are harvested in April and May. The 
average prices for the past three 
years have been about $2 per crate, 
net, to the grower. 

I think two or three acres enough 
for small farmers. Fertilize and 
cultivate well. You can set them 
after oats along in July or August, 
the sooner tthe better provided the 
seasons are suitable and you can ob- 
tain the plants. Just after a good 
rain and while cloudy is a good time 
to set the plants, as they cannot 
stand much hot sunshine until they 
take root. 


Suppose you wish to set them aft- 
er oats; prepare the land well, run 
off rows three and a half or four feet 
(1 find four feet best on acount of 
having plenty of room to cultivate), 
distribute fertilizer in furrows, throw 
two furrows on this just as you 
would for cotton. Run cotton planter 
on this ridge to level down; then 
; take a spade and make holes about 
15 inches apart. Let another man 
or boy put the plants in the hole, 
while the man that spades the holes 
tramps the soil down firmly around 
the plant with foot. Be careful not 
to get the plant too deep and cover 
the bud, but get the roots straight 
down and spread out and not in a 
wad or bunch. Have as many of the 
roots as possible come in contact 
with the soil. Keep all runners cut 
off. Make about three applications 
of fertilizer, 1,200 to 1,500 pounds 
to acre in all. First, when plants 
are set, then side application in Sep- 
tember or October and in January or 
February. Hoe out weeds and mulch 
with pine straw to keep the rains 
from beating sand on the fruit. A 
fertilizer with a high percentage of 
potash pays. 

Strawberries will do well on most 
any soil well drained, but I think 
light land or land not too stiff does 
better. New or fresh land suits 
them. J think every farmer ought 
to have a patch of strawberries. If 
he is not situated where he can get 
the benefit of refrigerator cars for 
shipping he should set a small patch 
for home use for they are an excel- 
lent fruit. When the picking is over 
hoe out the berries, then bar off and 
cover weeds up in middle, where 
they will soon rot. Side up with 
sweep, cultivate middles as soon as 
grass, weeds, straw, etc., are rotten. 

A. M. WALLACE. 

Clarkton, N. C., 


Get Rid of the Caterpillars. 


ao trees are in full bloom and 
in fine shape for fruit crop. At 
the same time they are full of cater- 
pillars which are destroying the 
leaves and blooms. Also will injure 
the trees if let alone. Take a pole, 
light and long enough to reach to 
the top of your trees. You can twist 
out the cobweb and get most all the 
caterpillars out. Take a hoe, dig a 
hole in the ground and bury them. 


The remnant will probably collect 
again, but do this two or three times 
and you will get rid of them. 

W. J. EDWARDS. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Editorial Comment: It is good 
advice Mr. Edwards gives. Wherever 
found these tent caterpillars should 
be pulled down from the trees and 
destroyed. If the trees are thorough- 
ly sprayed with Paris green or ar- 
senate of lead—as they should be to 
kill the codling moths—the caterpil- 
lars are not likely to give much 
trouble. 


Niven’s Garden Notes. 


PRAY the Irish potatoes and to- 

matoes every ten days or 
two weeks now with Bor- 
deaux mixture to prevent the rot of 
the tomato and the blight of the 
potato. Mix with the Bordeaux some 
arsenate of lead or Paris green to 
kill the potato bugs. These bugs 
will eat the tomatoes if they have 
eaten all of the potatoes they can 
find. 


x * & 


Pick out a low, moist place and 
set out a few rows of celery. This 
is a delicious winter vegetable and 
it is not nearly so difficult to grow 
as some seem to imagine, even 
though the growing of it is more dif- 
ficult than most other vegetables. 
Set out the plants five inches apart 
in the rows and in rows five feet 
wide. Do not let any soil get in the 
bud when setting out the plants, as 
this is almost sure to kill it. Di- 
rections for ‘handling’ and bleach- 
ing will be given in these columns in 
plenty of time for the work to be 
done. If you haven’t any plants, ob- 
tain them from some one who ad- 
vertises them in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

* *£ & 

If you find a few of your cabbage 
plants badly infected with the bluish- 
gray lice, you can probably do noth- 
ing better than to pull up the plant 
and bury it several inches under the 
ground. - If not very badly affected, 
you can get fairly good results by 
spraying with a 5 per cent solution 
of kerosene emulsion. The emulsion 
is made of kerosene, soap and water. 


The soap is used to make the kero- 


sene and water mix. Be careful and 
do not get the emulsion too strong, 
as it is liable to kill the plants if you 
do. 

* * * 

If your cabbages have died from 
the club-root disease, be sure to plant 
your next crop in some other place, 
several hundred yards away if pos- 
sible. This is a disease that causes 
the roots to form in a ball and they 
cannot take up sufficient food for the 
plant, and it wilts and dies. Do not 
plant cabbage or any closely related 
plants on the infected soil for three 
or four years, and during the winters 
give the soil applications of lime. 
This is all you can do to check the 
ravages of this disease. 

* & * 

Remember that the only way in 
the world you can do anything to- 
wards controlling the blossom-end rot 
of the tomato is to keep the ground 
moist all the time. If your garden 
is so situated that you cannot prac- 
tice irrigation, the next best thing 
is to prevent the evaporation of any 
of the moisture from the soil by 
keeping a mulch of some kind on it 
all the time. 

* * & 

Don’t forget to plant a succession 
of the rapid-growing vegetables. If 
you haven’t already done so you 
should plant a second crop of such 
vegetables as snap beans, corn, cab- 
bage, beets, etc. 














The Big, Self-Starting 


CASE 40 


An Auto Your Wife Can Run 


A woman can easily manage this great big, powerful 
The mechanism is simple in the extreme. 
little practice gives complete mastery of the Greater 
Case 40—the largest, handsomest, high-grade, moderate- 


car. 


priced car on the market. 


The 70-year reputation of J. I. Case machinery is be- 


hind this magnificent 








supreme. 


Case Nation-Wide Service 


We have 10,000 Case Agents and 65 
big Branch Houses scattered through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Wherever you carry the Case Eagle 
you will find friends. Case agencies 
No other automobile 
concern in the world can duplicate 


everywhere. 


Case Service. 


The Case “Eagle” 
Stands for Quality 


This emblem on an auto- 
mobile has the same signifi- 
cance as the STERLING 
MARK on silver. It stands 
for highest quality and guar- 
antee that protects. 


“The Car With the Famous Engine’ 


The Greater Case Car is always 
ready togo. The engine always runs. 
It took 18 years to perfect this simple, 
reliable engine which makes the car 


A very 











Splendid Special 


Features 
Fore-door ventilation— 
36x4-in. tires — 120-in. 
wheel base—4%4x5-in. 
vylinders—Rayfield car- 
buretor — dual ignition 
—Timken full-floating 
axles—cellular type ra- 
diator—regulationtrim- 
mings — demountable 
rims — English mohair 
top with side curtains 
and dust hood —self- 
starter — high-grade 
wind-shield—12-in. 
acetylene gas head 
lamps — special design 
combination electric 
and oil side and tail 
lamps—storage battery 
for the electric lighting 
side and tail lamps— 
Prest-O-Lite tank for 
head lamps—one extra 
demountablerim—com- 
plete set of tools—jack 
and tire-repair kit — 
pump. 

















WH NAME 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc., °#" Racine, Wis. 


Please send me at once your latest catalog describing 


“The Car With the Famous Engine” 

















Three Sweet Potatoes. 

HE Dooley is considered the stan- 

dard sweet potato among most 
Southern growers as well as the 
highest in quality. It is soft and 
sweet, points which are desirable to 
Southern palates. However, 
not keep well in storage. 


The Nancy Hall, in the estimation | 
to the | 


of many growers, is inferior 
Dooley, although some have the op- 
posite opinion. Yields compare fav- 
orably with Dooley and it matures 
about the same time. 

The Triumph matures earlier and 
is a larger potato and the yields are 
higher than in the case of the Dool- 
ey. It is not as sweet and is distinct- 
ly inferior to the Dooley in quality. 
However, it is grown extensively for 
Northern shipments as it appeals to 
the market there more than it does 
here in the South. 

P. F. WILLIAMS. 
Alabama Experiment Station. 


it does | 





| 
| PEACH 


APPLE TREES 2 Cents and Up. 


| STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES / 
Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, ete. Cal-| ~ 


ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents 
Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue. 


Tennessee Nursery Company 
| Box 95. Cleveland, Tenn. 


STARVING 


Your land is as poor policy as stinting your live- 
stock. Itis a useless waste to apply expensive 
| fertilizer or good manure to a soil that cannot 
ROB the fertilizing material of its valuable plant 
food. LIME is the THIEF todo the job. For pay- 
ing results apply our OYSTER SHELL LIME. 
Sacked, and f. o. b. Georgetown or Conway, S.C. 

BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., 
Waverly Mills, ~ - - s. Cc. 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


| Write us for prices. 

| RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
| 
| 











Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
' do what they promise. 
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' BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


A 











Registered 
old, $8. 
Va. 


Berkshire pigs. eight weeks 
J. Will Propst & Bro., Sutherland, 





Pure-bred Duroc pigs, eligible to registra- 
tion, $7.50 eight weeks old. J. W. Marshall, 
Callands, Va. 








The Markets 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


White Plymouth Rocks, 
vigorous stock. Eggs for 
3unce, Statesboro, Ga. 


Anconas—Large, 
sale. J. Arthur 





Pure-bred Barred Rock 
Leghorn Eggs—15 for $1. 


ards, Homeland, Ga. 


and 8S. Cc. Whit 
Magnolia Poultry 





Registered Berkshire Boars—three months 
old up, ten to fifty dollars. Riverside Farm, 
Fort Mill, S. C. 





Extra Fine 
fine Berkshire 
3, Ashland, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey 
sow. H. 


Boar Pigs—One 
Patteson, Route 





A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
gilts and boars for sale. Address Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Registered Berkshire 
ing. At fair prices. 
view Farm, Keswick, 


Pigs—Choice 
Delivered free. 
Va. 


breed- 
Glen- 








FARM MACHINERY. 


Second-hané 
Sale—From 8 
price. E. G. 
. c. 


Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants three- 
fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, 
Petersburg, Va. 





Engines and _ Boilers 
to 40 H.P. You 
Jones Iron Works, 


For 
make the 
Rock Hill, 








For Sale—One 10-horse gasoline engine, 
one grist mill outfit complete, with all neces- 
sary tools and attachments. Price for a 
quick purchase $300. All in first-class re- 
pair; cost between $500 and $600. Address, 
R. S. Hudgins, Jr., 1014 E. Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 








FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds—Buyers wanted for nice, 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The 
Stokes Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 











Berkshires—Good blood; good individuals; 
registered; for eight dollars, at Cresco. C. 
H. Gillean, Woodleaf, N. C. 





For 
ing. 
Cc. M. 


sale—Berkshire pigs, excellent breed- 
Will ship on approval. Also two sows. 
Bass, Rice Depot, Va. 





Nineteen pure-bred, eight weeks old, Ches- 
ter White and Berkshire pigs; none better; 
$8 each, two $15. Dulwich Farm, Dear- 
born, Va. 





i have Berkshire male 
from registered stock 
apiece. Write I. 
Varnell, Ga. 


pigs, 8 weeks old, 
on both sides, $15 
P. Swoir, Springdale Farm, 





Registered Duroc fourteen months’ boar, 
finest blood, for quick sale, account quit- 
ting farming, $27.50. Sheffey, Route 4, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 





Pigs—Berkshire of richest breeding; 
pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled 
to registration. $15 pair. Groorme & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—A 
farm work. 





reliable man for dairy and 
North Side Datry, Hickory, N. C. 





Wanted—Women and giris, to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Food 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. Cc. 





Wanted—At once. Young 
Poultry. Willing to begin on 
share profits and grow with 
perienced preferred, not ne 
wood Farm, Reddick, Fla. 


man to work 
small salary, 
business. 
cessary. 


Mill- 





Wanted—One 


boy and one girl in each 
township 


to write us at once and see how 
to carn one of our twelve handsome presents, 
only one hours work required. Graham 


Supply Co.. Box 15, Graham, N. C. 





Agents 
Farmer 
Profit,” 
“Where 
Liberal 
Farmer, 


Wanted For Thi 
and our books, “ 
“A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
Half the World is Waking Up.” 
terms. Address, The Progressive 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Progressive 
‘ertilizing for 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 


bed 


Ex- } 


Fifty Poland Chinas—Of the big and pro- 
lific type. Price, breeding and quality guar- 
anteed. Service boars, bred gilts, young 
boars, gilts and spring pigs. Dunnlora Farm, 
Carson, Va. 





For Sale—Three 
months old, well 
Will exchange for boar equally bred, ready 
for service. J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
Island, S. C. 


Berkshire 
bred. Entitled 


Boars three 
to register. 





Oakwood herd 
fine pigs from 
mier Longfellow 
Pigs eight weeks, 
Sutherland, Va. 


registered 
large, 
and 


$8. 


Berkshires, extra 

mature sows. Pre- 
Masterpiece breeding. 
J. Will Propst & Bro. 





Berkshires of 
Berkshi: boar 
sow for sale. 
pigs for M 
W. M. Ber 


the Richest Breeding—-One 
and one magnificent brood 
Am now booing orders for 
shipment. Write me at once. 
yhill, Charlotte, N. 








POULTRY 


Turkey 
Mt. 


AND EGGS. 


cents 





Eggs—20 
Aary, MH. <i 


each. ‘Brower,” 





Purple 
Brantley 


African 
Womble, 


Guinea 
New 


Eggs— 


Beth, Ns ©: 





White Wyandotte Eggs—Selected stock, $1 
per 15. I. C. Gage, Callarville, Va. 





Light 
Chester 


For 
China 


Brahmas 
Deal, 


Sale—$1 per 15. 
Grove, N. C. 


Mrs. 





Families Wanted—We 
lies with two or mors 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according 
to their work. Will take cither experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid lo- 
cation, excellent schools and churches, 
steady employment. Address Pilot Cotton 
Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


need a few 
children over 13 








LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 








Jersey Bull, Roaring Fox. 
eheck for $65 takes him. 
©. Lake, Newberry, S. C. 


No. 
Goats, 





Wanted—For Breeding: one 
or 4 heifers, 6 months old, 
registered. B. A. Hunter, 


bull and 2 
Beef type and 
sreezewood, S. C. 





For Sale— Young Registered 
Bull. Bred below quarantine line. 
to fever and free from ticks. F. P. 
Belhaven, N. Cc. 


Guernsey 
Immune 
Latham, 


fami- | 


Rose Comb 
for 15. F. f. 


Rhode Island 
Robinson, 


Reds—Eggss, 


Troy, &..C. 





E; 


, Choice ae 2 
for $ 


Buff 


a Orpingtons, 
-50. <A. Perkins, South 


Hill. Va. 





Pure-Bred Barred Plymouth 
$1 for 15. Samuel Rau, 


Rock Es 


Hendersonville, 





Buckeye Reds—Best winter layers. Eggs, 
$1.50 for 15. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. 
c. 





Buff Leghorns—One 
stock, best strain. 
m: C, 


dollar 
John 


each. 
Shelton, 


Fine 
Stanley, 





Eggs 
$1.25. 
ae 


From B. P. Rock 
Uraha Poultry 


Ringlets—15 
Farm, 


for 
Rich Square, 





Pure-Bred 
for 15. 
Virginia. 


R. I. Reds—$1 each. Eggs, $1 
Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, 





Special 
90c.; 30, 
ville, Va 


Prices—15 White 


Wyandotte eggs, 
$1.50. 


Sunnyside Farm, 





Bardin's Holstein farms 
sale 50 fancy grade 
heifers. EB. Cc. 
Winfield, N. Y 


are offering for 
50 fancy grade 
Proprietor, West 


cows, 
Bardin, 





Holstein Bulls—Six 
Holstein bull calves for sale. Some from 
high butter record cows. Own one 
double the value of your herd. 
Farms, Newport News, Va. 


pure-bred, registered 


Beacondale 





DOGS. 


Dogs—Ten varieties. 
Kennells, Shelbyville, 





Bargains. 
Ry. 


Catatpa 





STOCK. 





; Ponies—Many breeds stock: dogs. Catalog. 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 


SHEEP AND GOATS. 








For sale—One 
Pratt, 


first 


class 
Port Royal, 


Va. 


ram. Richard 


bs 





For Sale—One hundred and fifty head of 


sheep, large per cent lambs. For particulars 
address J. A. Blue, Raeford, N. C. 





SWINE. 





Duroc-Jersey Hogs For Sale—L. A. 


Holmes 
Ranger, Ga. 





Pure-bred 
sros, 


3s gp Ol 


pigs for sale. 
Bedford City, 


Va. 


Owen 





Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$7.50 each. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


and | 











S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
balance season. Mrs. M. 
bran, N. Cc 


Eggs, 5 cts. each, 
R. Rudisill, Hilde- 





White Leghorn 
Eggs, $1. sitting. 
Stanley, N. C 


Hens—One 
Taylor 


dollar each. 
Poultry Yards, 





Wait! Get 
horns, White 
Charitotte, N. 


My Free 
Rocks. 
Ga 


Catalog—Bufft Leg- 
Woolley's, Route 4, 





Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 for 
$1. Eggs are pearl white, Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn. 





Eggs from the very 
White Leghorns, $1 
Mooresville, N. C. 


finest Single 
for 36.. A. C. 


Comb 
Kerley, 





Indian Runner Ducks—Fine 
few trios and pairs for sale. 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 


breeders. A 
Woman's Col- 





Ss. C. Buff 
only. Fertil 
Crudup, 


Orpingtons—Owen 
eggs, $1 for 15. 
Jeffress, Va. 


bred 


Mrs. Baxter 





Queen Quality Orpingtons 
Fifteen Eggs, $1.50. 
Farm, Duke, N. 

For Sal Eggs from 
White Leghorn 8s. Cc 
and Barred one dollar for fifteen. S. 
Cc. White Orpingtons, Cook and Kellerstrass 
strains, $1.50 for fifteen. Mrs Ernest Pleas- 
ants, Aberdeen, N. C. 


Buff. 
Standard 


White. 
Poultry 


the best strain of 
Rhode Island Reds, 


Rocks, 





| Steers—best, 


| Calves, 


Jones- 
| of 








males 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 
«Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 


The Cotton Record.) 
27. 

Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling 

MIGGHWS  ..cccves 

Good middling 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.....$16@20 
Cottonseed meal, per tom.........-. $26 

The market has ruled firm, and closed 
steady at an advance of 3-16c. on all grades. 


A firm tone has 
week, and the price 
advanced to the 


ruled throughout the 
for good middling has 
figure quoted at the open- 
ing of the season, 12 cents. The lower 
grades have not done so well, but this, of 
course, is due to the relative scarcity of fine 
cotton in this crop. Even at the much wider 
discounts, the demand is still mostly for 
good grades. The unsold stock of upland 
cotton here is probably hardly as much as 
3,000 bales, and the bulk of that small 
amount is being held fer an anticipated ad- 
vance Jater on in the season. 

The main interest now centers upon 
prospects for the start of the new crop. 
present the trade is in a state of 
In the main, favorable accounts 
received from Texas, especially the lower 
half of that state. There the crop is said 
to be doing very well, and giving excellent 
promise. It is claimed that the Texas acre- 
age wil! not be reduced, but there had pre- 
viously been an impression among many 
that Texas would rather increase. However 
favorable the early outlook in Texas may 
be, it is not safe to count on too much for 
the actual results, the effects of the land 
deterioration will show until the 
plant to fruit. that time 
most of the plant sustenance in the 
soil will have exhaustcd to make a fine 
looking weed. the entire eastern and 
central sections the Belt, work is abnor- 
mally backward owing to the continued wet 
weather, all the indications point to a 
material reduction in the acreage and also 
to a poor stand, on account of the big lead 
obtained the g sand weeds. Of course, 
in the Mis ippi Valley everything is held 
up indefinitely by overflows. doubts 
become garding the promise of 
the new spinners may be expected to 
display more cagerness to acquire the small 
remnant of the crop. How the speculative 
shorts are going to make good does not ap- 
pear; but nobody wor: much about that, 
except themselves. 
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RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. 
Union 


Lambert, 
Va.) 


Mer. 


Stock Yards, Richmond, 


Cwt... -$ 5 @ $7. 

G60@. 22.5; ... 6.00@ 6.5 
cormmon to fair .. A --. 4.50@ 56.25 

Heifers, per . 
medium to good 

fair 

cwt 

good 

tair 


per 
medium to 
best, cw . -- 6.00@ B.c 
conimeon to 
Cows, best, per 
medium to 
common to 
Oxen, per ewt. 
Bulls, per cwt 
extra, 
medium : ; 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs, best, per 


per owt. 6... 


- 30.00 @65. 
CW... ' sews T25Q@ FE 
good 6.50@ 7.¢ 
sows and stags 5.25 @6.25 
Sheep, best, per cwt... Ke 4.50@ 5.5 
common to fair...... 3 
lambs, per 4.50@ 7. 
Spring lambs $.00@ 6.0 


004 6. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


by E. EK. Vietor & 
Stems and Scraps.) 

April 
have continued in a 
market and we think 
crop has practically 
look for much tobacco 
this coming week, 
should have the 
they are now compelled 
the weather to attend to their plowing 
and getting land ready for the new crop. 
Business in prized tobaccos is still going on. 
The market is quiet but steady and prices 
on the loose floor as wel! as in private trad- 
ing do not seem to have undergone any 
change. 


Firnished 
Leaf, 


(Report Co., 
27. 

tececipts 
way in our 
last of the 
We do not 
to market 
farmers 


moderate 
that the 
come in. 
to come 
even if the 
tobacco sell, as 
to take advantage 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


There was a 
weed on the 


fairly good showing of the 
Richmond warehouse floors to- 
wards the latter part of the week, but on 
the whole, light sales were the rule, 
probably the total amount of leaf 
that changed hands did not amount 
225,000 pounds. The price on 
cured fillers may have been a 
than for the week before. Unchanged con- 
ditions were observed in the main. The 
best wrappers brought $35 per hundred, and 
this figure was considered good, when quali- 
ty was considered. With the package deal- 
ers, business was rather dull. 

At Lynchburg, the receipts were 
larger than for the week before 
to 317,800 pounds. The farmers who have 
rnuch stock on hand being anxious to close 
out. There was no noticeable change in 
prices. 

The 
the 


tobacco 
to over 
good sun- 
little stiffer 


prices at 
better 


Petersburg 
rrades, with a 
price inferior stock, the sales for the 
week, amounted to about 140,350 pounds. It 
is believed that the crop in this section will 
be in the neighborhood of 7,500,000 to 8,000,- 
000 pounds. 
The sales were 

ville market, with 
stock 


It is 


were firm all 


slightly 


on 


on 


rather 


firm 


the 
all 


small 
prices 


Dan- 
good 


on 
on 


understood that the balance of the 





| cheap. A. P 





and | 


slightly | 
amounting | 


lower | 





White Orpingtons, 
ezes, chicks. 
Yards, 


Black 
Order now. 
Asheboro, N. C 


Minorcas—Stock, 
Midnight Poultry 





Light Brahma, Buckeye, 
red Rock eggs, $1 for 15. 
son, China Grove, N. C. 


Orpington, 
Minnie 


Bar- 
Patter- 





Five 
R. I. 
Ws. Ets 


eents each for 
Reds. Fine birds. ¢ 
Craig, Sanford, N. ¢ 


Single 
layers. 


Comb 


eggs of 
t Mrs. 


rea 





Eggs—From prize-winning, egg-producing 
strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For 
particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, 
Denniston, Va. 





White and Partridge 
and eggs half price. 
Crutchfield, 


W yandottes—Stock 
Eggs, $1 sitting. B. F. 
Thomasville, N. C. 





For sale—Priz 
ducks. 
Brook 


winning Indian 
Nothing better. Also eggs. 
Farm, McLeansville, N. C. 


Runner 
Meadow 





Mosley'’s Barred Rock Eggs—for hatching, 
1.50 up. Cocks, $2.50 up. R. G. Mosley 
2 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Columbian 


Wyandotte Eggs—$3 per 15 
Forty pullets 


and ten cockerels for sal, 
White, Charlotte, N. €. 





White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Priz. 
winners. Eggs, half price. Baby chicks. 
Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





Main: 
Plymouth 
erels, $2. 


Experiment Station Strain Barr 
Rocks. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Cock- 
Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, Va. 





Single Comb Buff Leghoras—Won two 
at Asheboro. Exgs, $1 per 15. Cot- 
Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 


firsts 
tage 

8s. C. 
ders 
Miss 





Buft 
promptivyv 
Julia i 


Orpingtons Exclusively—oOr- 
filled for eggs and chicks. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

White 
ou, 
Louis 





Single 
cents 


mact 


Comb 
per 15 


ines. 


Esgs— 
winners. Egg 
Berea, N. ©. 


Leghorn 
prize 
rhorp, 


now 





loerstrass 
per 
Orpi 


Whit 
also 
Yards, 


Crystal 
itting, 
ton 


Orpington 
stock for sale. 
Raleigh, N. 





Turkéy eggs, $5 
Brown Leghorn eggs, 
3rothers, Salisbury, N. C. 
each. On« 
Fifty-egg Cy- 
Paddison, Creek, 


Giant Mammoth Bronze 
per 12. Single Comb 
$1.50 per 39. Byrd 





Six White Leghorn Hens—$1 
fine Buff Orpington cock, $3. 


phers Incubator, $5. E. S. 
N. Cc. 





Indian 
Rhode 
tors, 


Teun. 


Runner Ducks— 
land Reds, 15, 
$2. R. M. 


White eg 
$1. Whit 
Kingsley, ¢ 


gs, 12, $1. 
e Orping- 
arecenville 





Rose Comb and Single Comb Buff Orping- 
buff Leghorn, Eggs from excellent lay- 
5, $1; 40 for $2. A. B. Rutiedge, Galla- 


mn. 





Pure Indian Runner Duck Eggs—$l1 per 
dozen. Will lay more eggs per year than 

1y other fowl. J. A. Wise, R. F. D. 2, Nor- 
iolk, Va. 





Ss. C. White Leghorn Eggs For Hatching— 
1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. All eggs shipped 
f carriers. W. E. Elliott, Bellevue, 





Ducks—S. C. White 
Eggs, $1 per 15, 45 
egg. Kelly Farm, 


and 
or 
Cleve- 


indian Runner 

syrown Leghorns. 
cents an 
L 





Chicks—$i0 per 100. 
and Blanchard White 
per 100. Little 
Va. 


Famous 
Leghorns. 
England Farm, 


<off 
$5 


nipton, 





White Leghorn Laying Pullets 
strain) For Sale—$1 each while they 
am crowded for room. J. C. Shuford, 
Hickory, N. C 


Forty 
(Young 


last, 





Comb White 
eggs in last 
$2. =. We 


Laying Some 
Orpingtons in 
38 days. 
Hunter, 


Single 

Pen A laid 69 
From this-pen, 15, 

Norwood, N. C. 


-Two 





Eggs for 
Rocks, 
teen. 
Sons, 


Evi rybody—-Wyandottes, Barred 
Leghorns. Guaranteed hatch, $1, thir- 
Large eockerels, $1.50. Groome & 

Greensboro, N. C. 





For 
horns, 
$1. 
Geo. 


Sale—Poultry and eggs. Brown Leg- 
Anconas, 3arred Rocks; eggs, 15, 
Indian Runner Duck eggs, 13 $1. Mrs. 
Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





Eges—$i doz., 
Runner ducks, 
Black Minorcas 
Jasper Fletcher, 


from pure strain 
Barred Plymouth 
and Rhode Island 
McColl, S. C. 


Indian 
Rocks, 
Reds, 





For Sale — Turkey 
stock, Biltmore Farms and Byrd Bros., 
Pennsylvania. Price, $2.50 per dozen. R. 
B. Beckwith, Lumberton, N. C. 


Eggs. Foundation 





Express Paid—On 
bia, Shelby, 
land Red eggs: 
wood Poultry 


our Charlotte, Colum- 
prize-winning S. C. Rhode Is- 
$1.50 and $1 per 15. Nor- 
Farins, Norwood, N. C. 





Pure-Bred Black Minorcas, 
horns, Barred 
Fighters, 
Stat 


Leg- 
Game 
for 15. 
1 


Brown 
Piymouth Rock, Pit 
selected stock. Eggs, $1.50 
Line Poultry Yard, Gibson, N. ¢ 





S.C. £gs rest 


Ss. Brown Leghorns—-Will sell « 
of season for hatching, 15 for 50c; 50 eggs 
for £1.50. Safe arrival and prompt shipment 
guaranteed. B. F. Bruce, Lavonia, Ga. 





“losing Out Price—On Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, Recleaned peas, Guernsey bull calf. 
Registered Essex i ‘ 
i Poland 

grade 


ight-hand 


service boars 

China pis 

sows in 

and reversible disk 
ading breeds of poultry. All 
back if not pleased. J. E. 

Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 











Saturday, May 4, 1912.) 


fees for Hatching—$1 for 13. Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Light Brahmas, Rose 
Com A Partridge Wyandottes. White Wyan- 
dott« Ethel Fitzgerald, Linwood, N. C. 





indian Runner ducks—Ballard strain; 13 
eggs, $1 and $2 Ss. c¢. White Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds and White Wyandottes. 
Eges, 15, $1. Jas. T. Miller, Hickory, N. C. 
Route 3 





Orpingtons, $3 

15 cents each. Runner Ducks, $2 

12 for $1. White Runner eggs, 

$3 Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- 
enn 


Whit each, good 


lees, 


lees 


man¢ ly, 





White Orpington 

One pen direct from Kellerstrass 
farm; others from his $2 an egg strain. 
Mating list furnished. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesvill« nN. ©. 


Crystal Eggs—At 


ers’ prices 





s. C. Rhode Island Reds. 5S. C. 
pingtons (Owens strain), R. C. 
Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs 
for sale Birds for sale. Write for prices. 
J. A. Lentz, Hickory, N. C. 


White Or- 
Columbian 





Runner 
ncilled 


Ducks 
fawn 


indian 
strain p 


— Brooks-Walton 
and white. White 
$2.50. Packed care- 


full instructior 








my cel 

Brooks strains. 

white eggs. 13 

er hundred. St. 
esville, Va. 


Poultry Farm, Gai 





For Hate 
chines 
horns and An 
eggs, 100, 
lar . H. W 


hing- 
Buff 0% 


-From the greatest 
White Leg- 
High-grade stock. 15 
Stock for sale. Circu- 
liams, Durham, N. C. 


chorns, 


onas 





First Prize Winners at Boston, Madison 
Square Garden, first and special prizes at 
Nashville, Tenn., and Indiana State Fair, 
and other leading shows Write for mating 
list Mrs. Emily Gibson, Portland, Tenn. 





Eggs for Sale—S. C. White and Buff Leg- 
horns, $1 per 15. White African Guineas 
and White Orpingtons, $1.50 per 15. In- 
dian Runner Ducks (priz winners) $1.25 
per 15. Mrs. E. I. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





Orpingtons—White, 
purpose fow! Prize 
horns, great laying 
shows E and 
list No oman's 


Black, 

winners. 
strain: 153 
Write 
Meridian, 


suff. Best all- 
White 


stock 


College, Miss. 





t—Ward’s Leghorns are 
pendable in 


Stari Righ 
matchabik« 
absolutely. 

$10 
Farms, 


un- 
as qual- 
Ward Bros. Leg 


horn 2, Greensboro, N.C. 





Indian Runner 


>. chi bit ion 


sitting 
Runner Duc 
$ »leton 


£5 : 
ks, ribbon 
Farms, Gre 





Fertility Gui 
not satisfied. 
Bug Strain), 


horns 


1ranteed—Money 
Golden Wvyandottes 
White Wyandottes, White Lez- 
(Young Strain), Light I 
(Felch strain) Eggs, $1 for 15. 
for sale. Reference, First Nat. 
Shuford, Hickory, N. C 


refunded if 


Chick- 
Bank. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Crushed 
100 
, sslauer, 


oO 





Oyster 


pounds 55c.; 
Lachicotte & 


Shells—F - 
500, 
Ce., 


winter 
25; 1,000, $4. 
Wikolie Mills, 


Feed 








SEEDS AND 


Cleveland 
Bailey, Andre 


PLANTS. 


—All 





cotton 


ws S 


sold. 





Soja Beans for Sale—in 
Armstrong, Washingt 


lots. 


car 





Bermuda Grass 
$1. E. L. Bi 


Roots 
Siloar 


thousand, 


Bermuda 


ass Ja- 
Shuford, Nev 


ine 
cob R. 





For Sale—50 


M. F. 


bush« 
Owens, 


Early lollybrook Soy 
Gum Neck, N. 





Two Hundred 
For Sale—fF 


Bush 
=. Adams, 


els M. Y. 
Lake 


Soy 
Landing, N. C. 





For 
109 
s 


rass roots, $2.50 


liddleton, Clark's 


Sale—Bermuda 


pounds. n. #H. Hill, 





Bermuda Grass 
f.o.b. station. 
burg, S. 


Sets sack 


-Guano 
Tolfe, 


full, $1, 
Lawrence S. W 


Orange- 





Sand Sale—Chu fas, 
er varieties of 
‘ oe N. ¢ 


improved Spanish 
peanuts. J. F. 


and 
Barwick, 





Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices 
bl different varieties J A. 
» & 


reason- 
Shuping, 





ennessee- 
for 


Norfolk, Va 


rrown 
and 


Millet 


price. 


Address 


Sale Upland Long-Staple 
crop selling for 18 
Duke, N. ¢ 


For Cottonseed 
1911 cents. L. L. Tur- 
ston, 





Whippoorwill Peas 
County 
Oliver, 


Cornplanter 
bushel 
Route 2, Crewe, Va. 


and Boone 


Corn-—32 per each. 


ones. 


farm- 








Leg- | 
prizes in four | 
for bargain | 


matings, $2 | 


(Gold | 


3rahmas | 


Beans | 


per | 


seed. | 


Robert | 


crop now in the farmers’ hands will be sold 
as soon as the weather and delayed farm- 
ing operations will permit. 

J. M. BELL. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J 

Potatoes No. 1, white, Fla., per bbl., $7@ 

-50@7; No. 2, $5@6; old, per bbl., 

bulk; $4@4.25 per 180 ths.; per 

»@4. Sweets, $1.25@2 per 

Old yellow onions, per 

and same for d; old 

bushel; Texas, per 

abbage, per crate, 

C., per crate, 

Aspars agus, $1 

ror Nu C.; 

Md. Anise, bbl., $2@3. Beans, 

.@$1.50; green, per basket, 

Beets, $3@4 pe 100 bunches; 

$1.25 @1.75. 

for old: 


new, $2@3 
Cucumbers, $2@3 per 
per 


Root.) 


100-Ib. 
white 
crate, 


-75@ 
dozen and to $5 
per 
T5« 5e. 
old, 
per 100 bunches. 
basket Chicory, $1@ 
bbl. Celery, @$1.50 per 10-inch 
. Eggplant, $2@3 per bbl. arol, $1 
@2 per bbl. Horseradish, $3.50@4.50 per 
100 Kale, 5f per bbl. Kohlrabi, 
$34 100 Lettuce 75e. $1.75 

per 100 bu in 


75c. 


Esc 


Ibs. 
5 per 
hes. 


wberries, 


Butter, 


Wheat, $1.2 

Mess pork, 
per bbl., $12 

NORFOLK TRUCK. 

During the past week the 
were being marke ted: Spinach, almost 
barrels, at $1.25 to $2 the barrel; kale, 6,000 
barrels, at 75c. to $1.50 the barrel; some- 
thing more than 30,000 packages of radishes, 
at $1 to $1.50 per package. Besides these 
asparagus, parsley, lettuce, and several oth- 
er vegetables were marketed in considerable 
quantities. 

The weather for 
and dry; fine for 
not rapid-growing 
along slowly; will be ready to begin market- 
ing in quantity from May 5-10. The vines 
are completely covered with blooms, the 
most abundant in vears. If the season con- 
tinues favorable, with a fair market, the 
normal crop of 10,000,000 quarts will be ex- 
ceeded. 

Potatoes making slow 
stand; came up rather 
is being better cultivated than usual. 
bages an uneven but making 
gro\ promist crop. 
the cool weather 
The great acreage 


rowing Sl vVliy; a 


following crops 


30,000 


the week has 
working all the 
weather 


been cool 
crops; but 
serries coming 


growth; a 
uneven, and the 
rapid 


growing 


to fit the 





| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS |_| 


}] opville, 





SIX HEALTH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR MAY. 


The First of a Series 
Suggestions by Dr. 


of Monthly 
Freeman. 


| Gee EAN up all the garbage and filth | 
about 


Clean and 
lime the 

Haul 
the barn 


the place. 
privy and 
thoroughly. 
all the manure about 
stable lot. 

2. Sereen the dining 
kitchen against flies 
flies in traps and on fly paper. 

3. See that the well has a sound, 
tight top and thet it is banked 
With earth to shed surface water 
away from it. Arrange a drain pipe 
to carry the waste water some dis- 
tance from the well. 

1. See that there are 
places for mosquitoes 
house. Drain low places as far as 
possible. Screen the rain barrel so 
that the female mosquito cannot lay 
her eggs in it. Remember that any 
standing water will breed mosquitoes 
and that the little wrigglers are 
young mosquitoes. 

5. Arrange your garden 
you will have fresh 
sarly and late as possible. Re- 
member that you will need more veg- 
etables and less meat than in the 
cold months. 

6. Have any cases of malaria 
about the place well treated by 
physician, and if the children 
hookworm disease have them treated 
before the hot weather sets in. 

A. W. FREEMAN. 
Health 


re- 
soil 
away 


pair the 
around it 


room and 


no breeding 
about the 


so that 


as 


State 
tichmond, 


er, 


| Assistant 
| 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





basket | 


Carrots, $3@3.50 per | 


Forty Bushels Wonderful Peas for Sale at 
fair price, f.o.b. Littleton, N. C. Write quick 
W. W. Rainey, Gasburg, Va. 





Seed Corn—Cocke’s, 
boro Prolific. $2 
Groome & Sons, 


3iggs’ 7- Marl- 
bushel in 


Greensboro, 


Dar, 


N. C. 





Ready 
thousand. 
3 Head 


Now—Tomato plants $1.50 
Cabbage, lettuce and 
Farm, Pine Castle, 


per 
beet, $1. 
Fla. 


sear'’s 





Bedding 
potatoes. 
sand. 


500 bushels 

Slips for sale 
Finest eating 

Newton, N. C. 


Norton Yam sweet 
at $1.50 per thou- 
potato. John Barrin- 





Seed Corn—Biggs’ Prolific 
stalk., 75 bushel to 
rain. Price, $3 
bane, N. C 


Improved, 7 
acre last year, 
per bushel. F. W 


ears to 
without 
Graves, Me 





Seed Corn—Prolific. Won ist premium at 
Danville (Va.) Fair. 14 ears to the stalk. 
Selected seed, $1. peck, $4 bushel. For 
particuiars write, E. C. Brooks, 
Ci; Bu Be Di 





Cleveland Early sig 3011 Cottonseed— 
Pure. Ginned on private gin. $1 per bush- 
el. In 10-bushel lots and over, 75c. per bush- 
el. J. C. Brooks, care Merchants’ & Plant- 
ers’ Bank, Griffin, Ga. 





fair | 


and | 
Begin to catch | 


up | 


} stock 


| born, 


vegetables as |} 


your 
have ; 


Commission- 


} Order 


Sal Is corn se¢ 
prize in State 
itality by actual sprout 
nt. $2.50 per bushel. J. Swinton 
Edisto Island, 8S. C. 


—Ten bushe 


second 


For 
that won 
for men. 
90 per ce 


Whaley, 





$1.50 per 
Queens, 
Yam 
tomato. 
Oaklin 


thou- 
Han- 
potatoes. 
Berkshire 
Farm, Salis- 


He) 
Nort 


man, 
on and 
Y Acme and 
he farmers’ 
bury, N. C 


Nancy 
Vineless 

Stone 

prices. 





‘Tomé ito «6plants— 

ingston’s seed $1.75 
3 Get my catalogue 
this seed. Cabbage 
pepper, $2.50; sweet 
Macklin, Dinsmore, 


-From grade 
10,000, 
about 
1,000; 
Wm. 


the highest 
per 1,000; 
for full de tails 
plants, $1.25 oad 
potato, $1.7 
Fila. 





Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, 
and potted, strawberry, black 
and sage plants, asparagus and rhubarb 
roots, horseradish sets, cauliflower, ege 
plants, pepper and _ blackberry. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


raspberry, 





The Wakefield Farms, 
cannot accept any more orders for sweet po- 
tato plants until about May 25th. They have 
a large stock of fine tomato plants, June 
Pink, Earliana, Stone, Beauty, Matchless and 
Ponderosa, $2.50 per 1,000, by express; 50c. 
per 100, by mail. 





Bermuda Grass 
Recommended experiment 
rass common to South.” 
cious hay, work stock, 


Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 

stations: ‘‘best 

Grazing, nutri- 

cattle raising, dairy- 
Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
never fails, easily set, grows any- 
“Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 

“rich man’s bank account.” Carolina 
132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 





Grass Roots—Highly endorsed, 
agricultural c¢ 
wn, common to 
cattle, poultry, 
washes, sav 
I r a y set, grows 
“Poor man’s friend, rich man’s bi 
count. Price, five cents pound, 
hundred-pound lots. W. W. Watson, 
5. Booklet by request. 


rmuda 
i ges. 


South 


stops 


Bish- 








REAL ESTATE. 


e—L. B. 





Farms For Dail, Mt. 


N, 


Roxboro, N. | 


transplanted 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


Olive, | 


(19) 579 


‘GOLD DUST 


ear or shelled. | 


makes dish water 
that digs 





Gold Dust offers the shortest 
cut from the drudgery of dish 
washing. Just a little Gold 
Dust shaken in your dish water 
will remove the grease and dirt. 


Gold Dust digs deep into 
cracks and corners—purifies 
and drives out every bit of dirt 
or hidden germs which soap 
and water will mof reach. Gold 
Dust sterilizes as well as cleans. 


If you spend two hours a 
day washing dishes, Gold Dust 
will enable you to save onehour 
—and your dishes, too, will be 
spotlessly white, wholesome 
and sanitary. 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy. 








STANDARD EVERY WHERE 
Well Drilling Machines 
Tested, Proved Reliable 


by forty-four years’ use in 

nearly all parts of the world. 

Many men earn big incomes 
with some one of our 59 
styles and sizes. They use 
any power. Made for 
drilling earth, rock and for 
mineral prospecting. Large 
eatalog No. 120, FREE. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
AURORA, ° 
Chicago Office: First National 
Bank Building 











Lots, land—E. R. MacKethan, Fay 


ville, 


ette- 





Farms and Timbered 
for descriptive 
& Company, 


Lands for 
catalog. Jef- 
Chase City, Va. 





75-Acre Farm For Sale—Near Salisbury. 

dwelling and fruit. Price, $1,600. For 
full particulars write Samuel P. Woodcock, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 





Wanted—To cxchange 
ham, Ala., (value $3,000) for property in or 
ar Atlanta, Ga. For particulars address 
Stockton, 306 Empire Bldg., Birming 

Ala 


home in Birming- 





eventy-Acre F 
les from 


Good 


arm For 
railroad, one 
for gold. 
Williams, 


Sale—About se\ 
mile from 
For full partic 

Pisgah, N. C. 


postoffi 
prospect 


write B. L. 


ulars 





For Sal -110 acre farm in the western 
Randolph County, convenient 
church, I have also two 
Randolph County, one near Sophia, 
one Randleman, N. C Both 
good new buildings and good 
vater. Jas. A. Lamb, Randleman, 


part 





Pine Lands- 
corn, 

nuts, 
fruit. evated 
to $10 per acre Terms 
liberal terms on _ balance. 
folder and maps sent free, 
Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. 


-In Wayne 
cotton, general 
tebacco, 
country. 


Cut-over 


County, 
Miss. 


farming, 
vegetables and 
Good water. 
one-fourth 

For illustrated 
address Geo. Kil- 
Mention this paper. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


One Sharples 
ondition ata 
Rock 





Cream 
bargain. 
Hill, S. C. 


Separator in perfect 
Rock Hill Buggy Co., 





Have you $100 
gzilt-edge investment 
—wide-awake, 
satisfactory 
Progressive 


for a few 

progressive 
references. Address, 

Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


few 


us 


The 


tion of the Steamship Titanic 
ts to si ell our nev book, contain- 
8, 1ich gives a complet 
account of the ocean's great 
st terms to agents. Outfit ser 
receipt of ten cents to cover postage. 
outfit at ones Complete book 
to any address on receipt of price, 
Philips-Boyd Publishing Co., Atlanta, 


estruc 


on 


Ga. 


to $500 to Invest?—7, 8, 9 | 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly j 


farmers who send | 


—We 


and | 


HAY PRESS 


40 Years Standard 
ar, 


et us prove that our New Model is the Strongest, Most 
Dur: able, Most Economical and Simplest Hay Press in the 

World—does the be: st work—has greate: t Repose saves 
time, labor and trouble—contains exc feature found 
in no other pre -with or without self-fee “tp pull back and 
hopper « ren aes guaranteed—we make largest line 
of Bailers in tt orld, Write today for big free catalog. 


| WHITMAP NGRICULTURAL CO., 6947 S. Broadway, St. Louis 





EGGS! EGGS! 


From d-to-lay 
orcas. utte 


Wyant 


and ¥ 8. C. 

a and 

lottes $3 15 Write your wants. 

MOUNT "MIN VIE Ww POL LTRY FARM. 
Mooresboro, N. C. 


Black Mi- 
Columbian 





BERKSHIRES 
-bred pigs, $15 to $25. 


If not 


Only. 
sat- 


Shop Springs, Tenn. 








Berkshire Specials 


for spring litters we 
following at reduced 
f.o.b. here: 
2-year-old sow, fine 
for May 15 farrow to 
emier of Maplewood 135529, 
Champion Tenn. State Fair, 1910; 
Champion Tri-State Fair, Pier Bi. 1911; 
he has defeated the grand champion of 
of the Appalachian Exposition, Knox- 
ville, and of the New York and Alabama 
State Fairs. This sow's litter by him 
will pay for her. Price $65 now. 
Two choice late August, 1911, gilts, sired by Pre- 
mier of Maplewood, $25 each. 
Four October gilts and one November boar, by the 
same, good ones for $17.50 each. 
Two fine October boars by a nephew of Premier of 
Maplewuod, $17.50 each. 
strapping good yearling boar, ready for ser- 
311-4 per cent blood of Fig ya Longfellow, 
rld's Fair Champion, cheap at $35 
Pairs, trios and young herds mated. 
tion onrequest. Ev 


room 
the 


pro- 


Full descrip- 
erything guaranteed. 


JNO. F. TUCKER & SON SMYRNA, TENN. 














A boy is a 
big with 
bard. 


man in the cocoon; his 
winged possibilities.—Elbert 


life is 
Hub- 
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he Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh, Ul. Car. 
Please accept my congratulations on the Live Stock 


Special of April 15, 1912. You are certainly working on 


the right ?ine and I wish you a full measure of success in 
wour efforts to educate the farmers of the south to the 
absolute necessity of live stock farming if they are to con- 


serve and build up thein lands. 





very truly, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 


————— 





RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 


The International Institute of Agri- 
culture and the Great Work in 
Which It is Engaged. 


HERE is an ‘‘International Insti- 

tute of Agriculture,’ supported 
by 50 of the leading nations of the 
world, with habitat at Rome, Italy. 
(I make this statement because, 
while in Washington, I found'a Con- 
gressman and a United States Sena- 
tor who had been a Cabinet official, 
who did not know it.) 

Our official representative in that 
body is David Lubin, of California. 
Congress also provides for the ex- 
pense of five delegates to the annual 
conference which is held to help car- 
ry forward the work of the perma- 
nent members of the Institute. 

During the week preceeding the 



























































Wp/ aD Secretary. 
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SA and Cattle 
Makes Muscle! 


ERE’S the owe feed 

that'll bring you the 
biggest profits on avy kind 
of live stock. Here is a de- 
~ licious, sugared feed that 
: ar a fattens, builds up and makes 
red blood in animals. Try 
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International Sugared Feed 


on Y-O-U-R farm. 


The best dealers everywhere recom- 
mend it. They sow what it can do. They know it’s dol- 
lar worth to farmers who want only the finest specimens of 
animals. This famous feed is com- 
posed of cotton seed meal, ground 
grains and molasses dried into a granu- 
lar form of sugar. It is worth $10 

to $15 per ton more than straight 

grains as a milk and work producer. 

And it doesn’t cost a cent more! 


Ask Your Dealer Today or , 
Write Direct To Us! 


Get some of this remarkable live stock feed teday. 
Write for samples and free booklets. 
International Sugar Feed Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills at Minneapolis and 
Memphis 










THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 

section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 

in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 

Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C. 


MOT s4AM ae a TRYST - 


HUSTLER PLANERS AND MATCHERS 


Are the best self contained portable Planersand Matchers. Light running, strong and simple. 
Will surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in. wide by by 6 in. thick, 
and match 10 in. wide by 1-2 in. to 2 in. thick and make 3-side mouldings. Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 
ft. per minute. We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Swinging Saws, etc. 


Write for catalogue No. 20. 
SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















meeting of the Southern Commercial 
Congress in Nashville, April 8, Mr. 
Lubin held daily conferences with 
delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try on the subject of rural credits 
as practiced under different systems 
in Europe. 

It would be too tedious to go into 
the minute details of these different 
systems and their operations in a 
single article. The obtuseness of the 
subject, as well as its importance, 
may be judged by the action of the 
Commercial Congress, passing a reso- 
lution to send two delegates from 
each State to Europe this summer, 
to make a thorough investigation and 
report their findings and recommen- 
dations. Congress also has a reso- 
lution pending authorizing three del- 
egates to go on the same mission. 

The speech of Mr. Lubin before 
the Commercial Congress was that of 
a profound statesman and a patriot. 
He is of that type so often not ap- 
preciated till he is dead. His phil- 
osophy is too deep for the masses to 
grasp instantly and his disinterested- 
ness too profound for the politician. 

The central idea in the rural cred- 
it systems of Europe is easily stated: 
By combining assets and owning in- 
stitutions which receive and utilize 
deposits the farmers are in position 
to secure money at lower rates of 
interest and in sufficient volume 
to carry on large undertakings and 
be independent of a bank boycott, 
money trust or sporadic panic. 

This is in direct line with the ware- 
housing and crop-carrying projects of 
the Farmers’ Union. 

The total business done in Ger- 
many alone in 1909 under the Raiff- 
| eisen (rural credit) System was $1,- 
| 557,293,580. And the total business 
done by the Schulze-Delitzsch (city 
credit) system in 1910 was $3,231,- 
801,035. Agrand total of $4,789,094,- 
615. (These two systems were named 
after the two men who founded 
them.) 





The four great elements of 
terial prosperity are; (1) agricul- 
ture, (2) productive urban labor— 
including mine labor, (3) commerce, 
(4) finance. 

In the United States finance 
commerce have locked shields 
common cause and have prospered 
amazingly. Agriculture and urban 
labor each stand aloof and are fight- 
ing a losing battle. Commerce has 
a dynamic dollar and agriculture has 
| a static dollar. Commerce has a 
| liquid credit and agriculture a vis- 
cous credit. Commerce can mobilize 
its capital credit and agriculture can- 
not. Agriculture needs a system that 
will vitalize its resources, mobilize 
its capital, liquify its assets and ren- 
der dynamic its collateral. 

American farmers borrow 
of dollars. Millions could be saved 
by borrowing together. The same 
farmers have hundreds of millions 


ma- 


and 
ina 


billions 





on deposit, bringing in from nothing 
to 4 per cent. When a farmer de- 
posits in the banks, by the inter-rela- 
tionship which exists and for which 
the individual bank is not te blame, 
the money is concentrated by a sge- 
ries of deposits in a few centers— 
mainly in New York—and often used 
to club the farmer at the epportune 
time. 

All of this money might be better 
handled and put to profitable use 
instead of concentrating it. The 
same farmers sell billions of dollars 
worth of products a year, following 
hazardous and profligate methods. 
By wise co-operative marketing more 
millions a year could be saved. A 
great per cent of these same farmers 
buy hundreds of millions on credit 
and pay enormous prices. There is 
no greater load on the back of labor 
than credit buying. Hundreds of 
millions could be saved by eco-opera- 
tive cash buying. 

Yes, the farmer could be a prince. 
The only reason he is not is because 
he does not appropriate all his op- 
portunities. Will he ever? It is 
our duty to keep pointing the way. 





How Co-operation Pays the Farmer. 


HE business of farming is the only 
business on earth where it pays 
the man to tell his trade seerets and 
methods to his competitors, the other 
farmers. 

If you have made a success of some 
crop, some breed of livesteek, have 
found out a new and better way of 
doing something, or have learned a 
better way to fertilize your erop,-— 
in fact, anything you learn by experi- 
ence or otherwise that is profitable 
for you to do, is doubly profitable to 
you if you tell your neighbors about 
it. This fact is in direct epposition 
to all the laws of modern business 
and it is one reason why farming is 
the most satisfying and uplifting 
business a man can pursue. 

Most farmers are of broad enoush 
nature to be glad to help a neighbor 
in every way possible, but seldom 
does he think of the direct financial 
return to himself from such help. 
If you find some one crop does well 
with you, and there is money in it, 
tell your neighbor. If you both suc- 
ceed, others will follow, and when 
the local demand is supplied, buy- 
ers will come from other plaees. In 
this day and age, there is practicatly 
no fear of over-production, for there 
is always a way of saving the crop. 
Where a section gets a reputation for 
some one product, property increases 
in value, more taxes are paid, better 
schools spring up, and hundreds of 
little conveniences follow. Be good, 
be generous, be neighborly, and you 
will attract good, genereus, neigh- 
borly people to your community to 
increase the value of your land and 
products. R. 0. COAL. 

Southport, N. C. 





We Need More Such Friends. 
Mr. J. A. Stikeleather, of Olin, N. C., sends 
us the following note. What he says is true: 
If you believe in The Progressive Farmer, 
if you believe it will 


help your neighbors 
and your neighborhood, why net help us 
get renewals or new subscribers? Says Mr. 
Stikeleather. 

“Enclosed please find $4 (four dollars) 
for the renewal of J. A. Stikeleather, S. R 
Jurney, C. C. Parks and H. W. Weaver 
all of Olin. Each subscriber’s time above 
had expired except mine and when spoken 
to were anxious to renew. My time will 
not be out until sometime in May, next, but 
I will send my renewal now all the same. 
If some zealous friend of yours in every 
neighborhood would bestir himself a_ little 
in your behalf, many renewals would go in 
sooner, to say nothing of new subscribers. 

“T have never been so proud of The Progres- 
sive Farmer as I am now, and since read- 
ing recently ‘Where Half hte World is Wak 
ing Up,’ by Clarence Poe, yeur grand old 
periodical and its editor, have a larger and 
warmer place in my heart than ever be- 
fore. I was one of your patrons years ago 
when your subscriptions numbered about 


subscribers 
I can 


7,000 and when I see that your 
now number 144,000 I am so proud 
scarcely express myself intelligently. 
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Saturday, May 4, 1912.] 


How to Make House-Cleaning Easy. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


save ourselves much work and per- 
naps d@ a little good by passing 
them on as they become useless to us 
to others less fortunate. 

Again let us not fill our homes 
with brie-a-brac and trifles. Pack 
them away from the dust or else 
consign them to the garbage can. 

What is more restful to a tired 
nouse-wife on a hot summer day than 
a beautifully clean room, decorated 
in tones of soft blue, gray or green, 
the floor bare, with perhaps a rug 
here and there, and only the useful | 
pieces of furniture. 

Blessings on the one that invented 
the fireless cooker and the oil stove. 
Now we can make our farm kitchens 
as pleasant as any other part of the 
house. 

Let us not, as country housewives 

and mothers, descend into the over- 
worked and woe-be-gone creatures 
that some would picture us, but give 
more time to our personal appear- 
ance and te the improvement of our 
minds. We owe it to ourselves as 
well as to our children. 
I cannet say too much in praise of 
the good women’s magazines of to- 
day. Every home should have at 
least twe or three of them. In no 
other way can we so easily come in 
touch with the great things that are 
going on te-day in this wonderful 
world of eurs. 





MRS. A. F. LONG. 
Tobacceville, N. C. 





A Busy Woman’s Flower Garden. 
HERE is truly no idle time fo 
the farmer nor his busy wi 
if she has children to care for a 


no hired help, as in my case, but spr 
there is semething sweet and resfttul 


me 
8 





about farm life which one never finds 
anywhere else. I would not exchange 
it for any other. Then, I think, we 
have a great advantage rearing our 
little ones on the farm. We have 


them te ourselves more and can 
teach them to love nature—the 


woods, the birds, brooks and fields. 

My little ones are already-teasing 
to go fishing, but they will have to 
wait till I can take an afternoon off 
and go with them, for they are too 
small to go alone and then it stays 
so cold ‘‘the fishes are chilly, I fear.”’ 

I have a cozy little flower garden 
on the seuth side of the house. I 
have been changing some rosebushes 
and planting beds of pansies, carna- 
tion pinks, nasturtiums, poppies and 
sweet peas. Most of these beds I 
bordered with violets, blue and 
double white. 

The very sweetest thing I have in 
my flower garden I got from the 
woods. It is an old-time ‘‘sweet- 
shrub” bush. When we were children 
we called them ‘‘sweet-bubbies.”’ It 
is very much improved by transplant- 
ing and cultivating. It blooms quite 
early and when in full bloom it lends 
the sweetest fragrance a warm spring 
breeze ever carried. 

I, for ene, want to give Mr. Poe 
Ny belated thanks for the interest- 
ing travel letters which he gave us 
through The Progressive Farmer, I 
certainly enjoyed them. They were 
80 interesting and full of informa- 
tion. JI weuld like so much to have 
his book and I could raise subscrip- 
tions enough to get it, but there isn’t 
ahome in eur community where The 
Progressive Farmer doesn’t go, and 
| feel swre that it is doing a lot of 
g00d. MRS. D. F. HOVIS. 

Stanley, N. C. 

A Housekeeper’s Handbook. 

HANDBOOK of Home Econom- 

ics,’ by Etta Proctor Flagg, 
(Little, Brown & Co, Boston) is a 
collection of recipes and household 
hints. EH was written for a text- 
book, but will be useful to the house- 








\ eeper. We can supply it at the 
bublisher’s price, 82 cents, postpaid. 


An Adler Organ in your 
3 own home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, 
education and culture, making home the 
.Most attractive place on earth, paying for 
itself over and over again by bringing into 
your home life that which money cannot buy 
—happiness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it will be to 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to And 
sing to its accompaniment the songs we love 
with the ones we love best. _ 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler 
Organ in every home in America we would be 
better business men, better working men, 
better farmers, better citizens because of the 
elevating power of music, and because I want- 
ed to make it possible for every family to know 
the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are 
now in the homes of the people. The time has 
arrived—this very day—for you to send for 















CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t, Adler M’f’g. Co. 
W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


Send me my _ copy of' the Wonder‘al 
bai Free Illustrated Adier Organ Book, 3251 
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extra, 

























month free. Send no money until you decide to buy. 
Then pay me at your convenience in small amounts. 

I chargeno interest. 
““Adler”’ 


oo ee bdesedeseveceranebectesetes & 


Plan Wipes Out 
The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
Ever Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By 
oney Down—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Plan. 
my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. 
can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your home 
for 30 Days’ Trial, without paying a 
When you get m: 
you like best and 


fails to make good on every point I claim 
for it, I will refund every dollar ; 
more: 
strongest guarantee ever made on an organ 
—for SO full years. You see how easy itis 
to own the finest organ made. = 

I can and will save you $48.75 because I 
sell direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory prices. The Adler|Plan 
thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
absolutely sponging out all **in-between’’ 

middlemens 

other organs. 


Mail Coupon 


you see my plan to save you $48.75. Mail 
Coupon or a Postal for my ae 
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Take Your Own 


My No 










Learn how you 


g a cent. 
catalog, select the Adler Organ 
willship itatonce. Have it a 








If, at the end of a year, the 








ou have paid. 
I will give you the longest and 















profits you pay on 










You can’t afford to | 
buy any organ until 


Book right 














Pom al Sell 
a nly Direct 
From Factory 


The Famous $500,000 
Adler Factory — Great- 
est In Existence 

















DAISY FLY KILLER tracts tnd rills’ all 


ies. Clean, orna- 
mental, convenient. 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Can't spill 
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HAROLD SOMERS 
1250 DeKalb Ave. 
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|OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 











9155—Girls’ 
7, and 9 
inch 


One-Piece Dress.—Sizes: 
years. It requires 2 
material for the 


3, 5, 
yards of 36- 
five-year size. 

8935—Ladies’ 


Waist—With or without 











Tucker. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches, bust measure. It requires 2% yards 
of 24-inch material for the waist, and 1% 
yards of 27-inch material for the tucker. 
9091-9127—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9091, 
cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust 
measure. Skirt, 9127, cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 
28, and 30 inches waist measure. It requires 
7% yards of 40-inch materia! for the entire 
costume in a medium size. This illustration 
calls for two separate patterns which will be 


mailed to any address on receipt of 10c. for 
each pattern. | 

$788—Ladies ffouse Dress.—Sizes 32, 3 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust measure. 
requires 6% yards of 44-inch material f 
the 36-inch size. 


Preserve a right mental attitude—the atti- 
tude, of courage, frankness and good cheer. 
To think rightly is to create.—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 


or tip over, will not 


anteed effective. 15¢ 
each at dealers, or 


4g. Y. 





Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDERS. They require no written application. They make it easy for you. 


LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY 





Not over $2.50 

Over $2.50, not over $5 . . 5c 
Over $5 not over $10... 
Over $10, not over $20. . Over $60, not over $75 . . 
Over $20, not over $30. . Over $75, not over $100 . 


Over $100 at above rates according to amount. 


Over $30, not over $40 . . 
Over $40, not over $50. . 
Over $50, not over $60. . 











The safest and most convenient way to carry money, when travelling, is to have 
your money in SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY’S TRAVELER’S MONEY 
ORDERS. They are self-identifying. They cost so little and are so convenient you 
cannot afford to run the risk of carrying currency. You are always worrying about 
losing your money. No risk—no worry with SOUTHERN EXPRESS TRAVEL- 
ER’S MONEY ORDERS. Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merchandise, money, valuables, fruits. 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 








Those of us who have loved onessleepingin’ the dark and voiceless 
chambers of the dead”’ can give fitting expression toour remembrance 
by making their last resting place beautiful. Republic Fences are sub- 
stantially builtin various pleasing designs. Cheaperthan wood ; perma- 
nent. Special prices for churches and cemetery associations. Write us, 

™ Republic Fence & Gate Co., 207 Republic St., North Ghicago, Ill. 











wringer which slides along wash stand and wrings 





Wood’s Seeds. 


Soja Beans. 


The largest-yielding and 
best of summer forage crops, 
also makes a splendid soil im- 

| prover—lower in price than 





WashingbyHand 


Let Your Use the 
=the ROANOKE 


Power Washer 
or Nieter and Wringer 








Cow Peas this season. 

Wood's Crop Special gives | 
full information about this 
valuable crop and also about 
all Seasonable Seeds: 

German Millet, Sorghums, 
=. Cow Peas, Buckwheat, 
Witte Ensilage Seed Corns, 
Saves Health, Strength and Nerves | Late Seed Potatoes, etc. 
The Roanoke Power Washer washesonebatch Write for W oo d's C rop 


clothes and wrings another at the same time. . ade ° hes 
‘he original washer with reversib.eball bearing Special giving prices and in 








teresting information. Mailed 
free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


either from wash tub or rinse tub; starts, stops, 
runsforwardor backward ata touch ofone hand 
lever. Noiseless belt drive, which issuperior to all cogs, 
chainsandsprockets. Nothing to catch in—allmachin- 
ery harmless, noiseless, enclosed, Runs by gasoline en- 
gine or electric motor. Recognized as best washer made. 
Write for FREE interesting booklet ** Washing 
Made Easy” and name of our nearest dealer. 


Altorfer Bros. Co. Dept.535, Roanoke, Ill. 
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size and quality. 


hold the topmost place. 
outsell all rivals. 


been tested, 

The demand today— 
experience — is 
than one year ago. 


ness — marks 
which you ought to know. 


10 Years Spent 
Getting Ready 


The success 
sensation. 
it 13 ye 
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In the past 24 months the demand 
has increased by over 500 per cent. 

Over one million of these tires have 
on some 200,000 cars. 
after all that 
is three times larger 


That astounding record — rarely 
excelled in all the history of busi- 
a tire, Mr. Motorist, 


of this tire is asudden 
3ut we began to perfect 


h the idea that he 


So we surrounded ourselves with 
men we could 
to secure 
leage, without any 


e approached 
was ten years from 


Our Average Profit on No-Rim-Cut Tires 





Is 8% Per Cent 


Last year our average profit on No-Rim- 
Cut Tires was 81% per cent. 


we got, save a profit of 81/2 per cent, went into 


Every penny 


That in a factory with the largest output 
and most modern equipment ever known in 
Far Outsell All Rivals 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now 
They far 


the start before tire buyers realized 
what the Goodyear concern had 
done. Then came this avalanche of 
trade. 


Mileage Tests 


To learn facts quickly we did two 
things. 

We put Goodyear tires on thou- 
sands of taxicabs—where mileage is 
known, where conditions are ardu- 
ous, where comparisons are quickly 
made. 

And we built in our shops a tire 
testing machine. There four tires at 
a time are constantly worn out, 
under all road conditions, while 

neters record the mileage. 





this industry. That in 


a risky business, with 


fluctuating materials, on a tire that’s guar- 


anteed. 


You will never get more for your money— 
more mileage per dollar spent—than in 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


Thus we compared every fabric 
and formula, every grade of material, 
every method of wrapping and vul- 
canizing. 

Thus every idea which our experts 
developed was put to the mileage 
test. Thus rival tires were compared 
with our own. 

Thus year after year Goodyear 
tires were made better. In the 
course of time we got close to finality. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we 
cutting—a 
our patents. 

We examined thousands of ruined 
old-type tires, and we found that 23 


found a way to end rim- 
method controlled by 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


THE GOO! DYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


Tires. 


per cent had beenrim-cut. By end- 
ing this trouble—at vast expense— 
we saved that 23 per cent. 

In seven years’ experience with 
No-Rim-Cut tires there has never 
been an instance of rim-cutting. 


Adding 25 Per Cent 
to the Mileage 


Then we found that extras added 
to cars were overloading tires. 

So we made these tires— No-Rim- 
Cut tires—10 per cent over the rated 
size. 

That meant 10 percent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
Andthat, with the averageca “i adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileag 

With these tires of maximum 5 al 
ity — made oversize, made so they 
can’t rim-cut—we met the prices of 
other standard tires. 


Investigate These Tires 


n view of these momentous tire 
facts, don’t youthink, Mr. Motorist, 
that you ought to investigate Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires? 

Send for our 1912 Tire Beok, 
based on 13 years of tire making. 
oy. 
VV 























USE THE HARROW AND WARM 
THE SOIL. 


(Two-Dollar 


_ THE time to plant corn is here 
again and much has been and is 
being said about the use of the har- 
row in the preparation of the seed- 
bed and in the cultivation of the crop 
after it is planted, I wish to further 
emphasize the importance of the use 
of this implement by speaking of one 
thing that in general seems to have 
been lost sight of. 

We are told that we should har- 
row to crush the clods, fine and firm 
the soil and put the seed-bed in good 
mechanical condition, and then con- 
tinue to harrow to dislodge and kill 
sprouting weed and grass seed and 
conserve soil-moisture by preventing 
its evaporation from the surface of 
the land. All this is very important. 
3ut it seems that little or nothing is 
being said about the importance of 
harrowing the land as means of 
keeping it warm. The land should 
be when we plant our corn and 
cotton. But it is usually kept cold 
by allowing it lie i erusted 
or compact surface. 
of the harro the 
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a glass of water of the same temper- 
ature of the atmosphere and by the 
use of a feather moisten the bulb 


with 
wat 


thermometer 
allowing the er to evapo- 
the bulb before more was 
And we noticed that when 
was dry and the evaporation 
the mercury in the thermome- 
ter would go down ten to 14 
in less than five minutes. Of course, 
when the air was very humid or 
damp, the evaporation was less rapid 
and the lowering of temperature not 
so great. If the reader 
convince himself of the cooling ter= 
dency of evaporation he has only to 
moisten the back of his hand 
his tongue, and then note the sensa- 
tion while the moisture evaporates 
or dies away. Now if the ev 
tion of the little moisture left by 
tongue on the back of the 
causes such a sensation of cold, 
must be the quantity of heat 
pated driven off or away 
the soil when by 
row the land, you 
of gallons of water per acre to evap- 
orate from its surface each day? To 
fail to keep the surfac the land 
stirred during the « spring 
is to our little cotton 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 





In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 
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Black Prairie s tion of 
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LANDS FOR SALE 
To Iiom«e 
lands art 
“to the widest 
‘for land-list. 


and Investors: 
in price, fertile, and adaptab 
range of crops. Write 
HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 
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FARM AND STORE 

An exceptional opportunity 
Georgia Farm Home. 200 
cleared and stumped; 80 acres woods; 
home and buildings; fine ncighborhood; 
Also a Money-Making Country 
ipetitor, five miles; 
stock. ‘arm and can be 
rether. end for partici 
ete. Address the Cha 
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One of the largest peach orchards a - s 
vineyards in North Cz arolina nearby; 
2000 cords wood; pine trees will pa A Be 
Estate must be settled at once; only $1500, part cas 
details and traveling directions to see this and 
oiher tremendous bargains in V irginiz a 
and other Southern , State S, page 14, 

Farm Catalogue, 35’’, just out, copy fr « 
A. E, Strout, 517 Litnia St., Gre ensboro, N. C. 
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UNITED CONFEDERATE 
y. REUNION, MACON, GA 

Extremely Low Fares Via 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
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[THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 
OUTHERN experiment stations 


S have abundantly demonstrated 
that hogs can be grown and fattened 
in the South for not more than haif 
of what it has been costing in most 
eases. A great many farmers have 


profited by this work of the stations | 


now raising their pigs on 
pasture crops and hardening them 
off with corn instead of trying to 
raise them on corn and kitchen slops 
in little crowded, unsanitary pens. 
Thousands of other 
be doing the same thing, and will be, 
1 feel confident, within the next few 
years. The day of the Southern hog 
raiser is just dawning and the young- 
er farmers now coming on will, when 
they reach maturity, never think of 
buying bacon and lard from other 
sections. It looks, too, as if the 
Southern experiment stations were 
also preparing to show 


and are 


farmers could | 


Southern | 


farmers that they can raise and feed | 


beef cattle and make a profit 
them. A few weeks ago Prof. Curtis, 
of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, gave some results of work 
he had done. Two 
Jarnagin told of the 
Georgia and showed 


work done 


that it was 


possible to feed beef cattle there at | 


week Mr. Meacham 
results obtained at the 


a profit. This 
gives some 


Iredell, N. C. Test Farm, and he, too, | 
the feeding of | 


reports a profit from 
Southern beef steers. Indeed, it 
would be strange if it should prove 
to be true that there is money in 
fattening beef cattle in the North 
and no money in it in the South 
where both hay and grain can be 
had more cheaply. The generally ac- 
cepted opinion is that about all the 
profit that can be expected from the 
feeding of beef cattle is the manure 
they make, but I am convinced that 
when the subject has been thorough- 
ly investigated and when Southern 
feeds are utilized to their full extent 
a fair profit will be found in the feed- 
ing of good beef cattle on Southern 
farms. The experiment stations have 
_done it and Southern farmers can do 
it. For it is a mistake to imagine that 
/an experiment station has any advan- 
tage over the farmer when it comes 
to doing work of this kind cheaply 
or to making a profit on it. 
* * x 
It is certain, however, that beef 
cattle cannot be fed at a profit in 
the South without silage and with- 
out using cotionseed meal liberally. 
The cottonseed meal we have in abun- 
dance. We sell it abroad and use 
it for fertilizer, in either case failing 
to get the full value. To do this we 
must feed it and get both the feeding 
and the fertilizer value. The silage 
we lack; but that is the farmer’s 
fault. Southern corns and Southern 
seasons were just made, it wouid 
seem, for the growing of silage, and 
not until Southern farmers take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities they 
have along this line can they hope 
to make a success either at dairying 
or at the feeding of beef cattle. This 
is why we of The Progressive Farmer 
have, in season and out of season, 
urged our readers to build silos and 
to fill them. All too many farmers 
in this section have the notion that 
the silo is a very expensive thing and 
that only the man with a big herd 
of cattle and with lots of money can 
afford one. All this is a very wrong 
idea. It does not cost much to build 
a silo and in no other way can the 
corn crop be made as valuable to the 
farmer who has livestock to feed. 
Silos are not so much the result of 
Prosperous farming as they are the 
Cause of it. 
* * 

Lest any reader who could and 
should build a silo may doubt all the 
above or think it the mere theorizing 
of a man who spends all his time in a 
shop and knows nothing of ‘“practi- 
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THE CHEAPEST 
ITS IN THE AIR 
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IN THE WORLD 
WILL YOU USE IT? 














Nine 
Dollars 
Buys 
FARMO- 
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For 
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crops will 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR FARMOGERM IN 








Why Not Grow Bigger and Richer 
Crops of Cowpeas, Soy Beans, 
Clovers or Other Legumes? 


Nature's 
High-bred Bacteria? 


some 
need? 


that 
roots produced 
yze 8 per cent Nitrogen 
Ammonia) and that FARMOGERM would pro- 
ton 
land? 


DO YOU REALIZE how 
time you pliant a legume crop without FARMO- 


into 
teria in the 
that 
to starve 
in sealed bottles of water, 
of powder, are just as good as FARMOGERM 
BACTERIA. 
HIGH-BRED BACTERIA and this is FARMO- 
Other 
“dead ones.” 
Bacteria and send them to you alive in a jelly 
contains the 
they grow 
that 


when you put them on the seed. 
HAVING 
or 
Vetch, 
tell 


FOR FARMOGERM BOOK NO. 
GERM AND THOMAS PHOSPHATE. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
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CHARLESTON, S. C. 














DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
IF YOU WANT 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 





cal’ farming I am going to ask all 
other readers who have had silos on 
their farms within the last few years 
to write and tell us about them. Tell 
just what the silo cost, what kind it 
is, how much it holds, what crops 
are grown to fill it, what it costs per 
ton to grow the crop and put it into 
the silo, what the silage is worth for 
feeding and- what the general effect 
of the silo has been upon the farm 
and the profits of farming. We shall 
pay at space rates for all letters pub- 
lished. Let’s make the proof of silo 
profit so convincing that no farmer 
who wishes to do the best farming 
will longer be content to try to get 
along without one. 

The creative 


power of the soul speaks 
to me in all I see I 


of man’s handiwork. 
never could believe that the achievements 
of such men as Isaac Newton, Clarke, Max- 
well, Lord Kelvin, and others were merely 
forms of matter. It is not easy to answer 
the pyschologist who says: ‘‘How can a phy- 
sical organ produce an idea?’’—Dr. W. T. 
Grenfell in “Immortality.” 





Mr. 
the 


The 
Poe's 


cloth-bound copies of 
new book, ‘‘Where Half 


World is Waking Up” have attracted | 


much praise for their unusual typo- 
graphical beauty and _ substantial 
binding, but we regret to say that 
the publishers—by 
out a number of paper-bound copies 
that were Very poorly put together, 
in some cases coming to pieces after 
a little handling. Any subscriber 
who received a paper-bound copy in 
this condition 
copy properly and 
bound by writing us. It is our aim 
to treat our readers right in every 
business transaction, and these prop- 
erly bound copies will be furnished 
free of cost to any reader whose first 
copy disappointed him. 


The owner of a plantation said to a 
favorite darky: “Mose, they’ve discov- 
ered the North Pole.” ‘ Deed!” exclaim- 
ed the old negro, ‘‘Where at?”—Every:: 
body’s Magazine. 


may get a duplicate | 
substantially | 


‘Excelsior Seed Farm 


Piant Marlboro Prolific Corn. 


We originated it. . We grow it 
all the Experi- 
Send orders direct 


Price, $2.50 per bu. 
SEED FARM, 8. 


pure. 
Premium corn 


mental Stations. 


at 


to originator. 


oversight—-sent | 


EXCELSIOR Cheraw, 








a Farmers — Plant Legumes, Improve 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 


For Sale—Any Quantity. 
$1.50 per bushel; sacks extra. Buy 
and learn to produce 100 to 150 bush- 
els per acre free. 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 








A COWPEA THRESHER 
Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from 
| mown vines, breaking less than 2 per 
cent. Also threshes Wheat and Oats. “The 
| machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’— 
Prof. W. F. Massey. “A machine that will 
meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, 
Tenn. Experiment Station. Nothing like it. 
Booklet “A” Free. 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHEE CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


the 
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bile Long-Stroke “‘32” Touring Car, $900 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools 
and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse ; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 31-4-inch 


The Firet Snstdabvee Shop—1852 as egustlie Wen | oe — 106-inch wheel base, 82x3 1-2-inch tires. Color. 


Says it’s the best car on 
earth to oe in the mud 





125,000 STUDEBAKERS SOLD EVERY YEAR. Yet every one of Late last March, when the country roads ““Iwas pulling through the mud along by a 


were at —— ss Earl aware drove farmer’shouse. Just in front of “4 ¥ house 
: : Sena . ’ a recently-bought Hupmobile ouring was some water, and I thought I would 
these 125,000 made Just as carefully and conscientiously as when we car, fresh from the Detroit factory, to his have some fun; so I let my motor cie 
made two a year at a crossroads wagon shop. home in Decatur, Ind. slowly and stopped for a chat. I asked 


. ji - : } him if he would get his team and pull me 
That’s the secret of Studebaker success—knowing how and doing it as well as.we His testimony as to rere ‘power - Gut. He apewered: “There are nat tre 
know how. we quote it verbatim from his letter to ens in the country that could do it.’ 
The Studebaker wagon is built to do the farmer’s work—to stand up to its job us describing the trip:— Then I told him that I would have to pull 
every day in the week—year in and “It is the best mud-turtle you ever saw. I myself, and he said: | “I guess you can 
°F ay could not tell you how bad the roads were, stay with me until the mud dries up 
year out. for if I did you would not believe me,” | @ little.’ 
Its strength, stability and light-run- the letter says. When I was ready to go on, I started up as 
ning qualities have taade Studebaker “I had 23 miles where Ineversawa place _,__ if nothing had happened. 
| —- a he f: °s favorite for thre that the mud was less than six inches He said he was going to have a car of that 
I ; the farmer's favorite for three deep; and one place the mud came above kind.” 
ab = Lf generations. the running board for, a space of 40 rods On account of its low center of gr&vity, 
Lk Roa t of a Studebaker i or more. It is impossi- the Hupmobile °32’ 
c wy uvery part of a Studebaker 18 guaran- ble to stick the car. clings to the road under 
teed perfect, flawless; within a year we , j “The Model ae the best | all conditions, pi 
replace free of charge anything provi car on earth to pull in = : we the least possible side- 
a “ hive f charge anything p : the mud. 1 know, forlI ~~ Oo : : — and wind resis- 
efective. P have driven several of 8 - tance 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. : the best makes. I have f \ SF Absolutely lowest in point 
“i THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION had eight ans 3 of ex- (& . ; parr seg nar bow say 
STANDARD FARM WAGON _ . | perience. never Vg pha / not buy better style or 
South Bend Indiane touched any partofthe @S& Peete better service at any 
re ; “4 ‘ E motor, only to put in oil. price. 
Standard 20 h. p. Runabout, $750 ' 
F. 0. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world touring car around the world-« | 
four cylinders, 20 h. p., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. Equipped with top, windshield, gas | 
lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn, Roadster, with 110-inch wheelbase and highly 

















$ 
finished steel box mounted on rear deck, $850. 


Good ‘Duda . | a | HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1259 Milwaukee Ave, Detroit, Mich. 
That Save Strengt Wo Fao >= 


Keen Kutter farming tools are @ light 
and strong: they are easy to use and ™ 
never clumsy to handle, because they 


are made on correct principles. The | "eR Never Saw Mowing 


hang and pliability of the handles, 


99 
= ties of pee of the steel; and the lasting \ Made So FE; asy Before 


After having run several different makes of mowers one of our far- 
Mi mer friends wrote the above when he had finished haying with a 
| WALTER A. WOOD 


7 ADMIRAL MOWER 
Farming Tools The farmer who has owned several 
makes of mowers is the best judge 

mark them as the best that can be bought. They hj and we have heard from hundreds 


save strength because they lighten work and they phic I ned Pty Mehta ag alec 


lighten work because they are made to fit the man ff powerful, lightest running, and most 
and his work. The Keen Kutter guarantee means durable mowing machine made. 
your money back for any Keen Kutter tool or piece It is the only mower with a floating 
of cutlery that fails to make good. frame, uniform tilt to cutter bar, and 
"The Recollection of Quality Remains genuine underdraft. 


The ’ 
Long After the | Price is Forgotten. ** The floating frame 


ee eee og : allows the balance 
If not at your dealer's, write us. Send for heat to & ied 
Simmons Cream Separator Booklet No. 1331 wheel to be Carrie 


lower than is pos- 
SIMMONS HARDWARE C0., Inc. | sible with any other 
St. Louis and New York, / mower with a gain 

ff of 50 per cent in 























FORK’ cutting power. it cuts out neckweight. Uniform tilt allows very close 
No. K304-4Fe: cutting and prevents friction. Genuine underdraft makes the Admiral a 
Price $0.65 draw- cut mower. The heavier the work the greater the cutting power 
: developed. 

The long life of the Admiral Mower is due to the easy running qualities, the 
hizh-grade materials and careful workmanship. Walter A. Wood Malleable Iron 
is the finest in the land. The Admiral has 40 per cent more malleable iron, moré 
steel, and less cast iron than any other mower. Is it any wonder that a ma- 

ee 99 chine built of such materials will give a service of 20 or 30 years? 
S SOME These are cold facts, not theory, and they are being de monstrated every 
year in thousands of hay fields all over the land. 
Ty : ~ ~ ~ : : Let us prove the superiority of the Admiral over any mower you've ever 
, The ae Cotton se CHOPS. = — with the precision of : ae .4 - = easy matter if you give us but half a chance. 
\ @ reaper. ais year it embodies new mechanical features ; 
} 2 - - No. 10 Steel Ha Rake 
which make its operation and control perfect. It does the wy 4 betaine raed Fh Pate an buy because of its — life It runs 
r si ‘ 2 _ ir »s > +" is the most economical rake you Cé yuy secause ] s os 8 
work of six hands at one-third theie cost. Every cotton pe smoother and lighter, dumps quicker, and gives better service than any other. 
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